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Editorials 


SALIENT  FACTS  The  New  Testament  indicates  and  pre- 
REGARDING  scribes  a  definite  form  of  evangelism 

EVANGELISM  which  is  far  removed  in  character  from 

the  program  pursued  by  some  modern 
evangelists.  The  evangelist  mentioned  in  Ephesians  4:11  is 
the  pioneer  missionary  to  the  unevangelized  fields.  Thus  he 
is  recognized ;  but  soul-winning  responsibility,  both  directly 
and  indirectly,  falls  upon  the  pastor  and  teacher  as  the  in¬ 
structor  of  the  whole  company  of  believers  upon  whom  rests 
the  work  of  the  ministry.  Under  the  tutelage  of  the  pastor 
arid  teacher,  they  are  to  be  disciplined  unto  an  effective  Gos¬ 
pel  ministry.  A  ceaseless,  well-directed,  all-out  functioning 
of  the  believers  is  the  New  Testament  evangelism.  Should 
occasion  arise  when  the  ingathering  promoted  by  the  whole 
church  extends  beyond  the  ability  of  the  pastor  and  teacher 
to  conserve,  it  is  reasonable  that  help  should  be  called  to 
assist.  The  efforts  of  a  high-powered  specialist  to  revive  a 
dead  church  have  no  Biblical  recognition,  especially  when  the 
church  has  the  habit  of  sinking  back  at  once  into  its  former 
dead  estate  as  soon  as  the  revivalist’s  effort  has  ceased. 

The  Gospel  is  to  be  preached  to  groups  as  well  as  to  in¬ 
dividuals  ;  but  certain  problems  arise  in  connection  with  mass 
evangelism  which  need  clarifying.  The  very  obvious  desir¬ 
ability  of  soul-winning  work  and  the  evident  importance  of 
it  has  given  opportunity  for  self-promoting  men  to  turn  this 
work  of  God  into  a  racket  and  a  graft. 

Among  young  people  today  there  are  three  potent  efforts 
in  evangelism  being  made — that  of  the  Inter-Varsity  Chris¬ 
tian  Fellowship  for  college  men,  that  of  the  Young  Life  Cam¬ 
paign  for  high  school  ages,  and  that  of  the  Child  Evangelism 
Fellowship  for  younger  children.  Incidentally,  these  con¬ 
spicuous  efforts  are  each  directed  in  this  country  by  men 
who  have  received  their  training  and  graduated  from  the 
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Dallas  Theological  Seminary.  The  effective  work  of  these 
directors  serves  to  indicate  the  emphasis  which  this  school 
of  the  prophets  places  on  soul-winning  work  and  indicates 
the  devotion  and  energy  which  is  assigned  to  evangelism  by 
the  faculty  and  alumni  of  this  institution. 

The  Dallas  Theological  Seminary,  being  Calvinistic  in 
doctrine,  does  not  encourage  those  practices  which  are  found¬ 
ed  on  an  Armini^n  error.  That  aggressive  high  pressure 
which  characterizes  much  modern  evangelism  was  born  in 
Arminian  circles  and  pursued  by  them  until  modernism  de¬ 
prived  them  of  any  Gospel  to  preach.  This  form  of  evan¬ 
gelism  is  based  on  the  unscriptural  theory  of  an  enabling 
grace  which  theory  contends  that  all  men,  though  bom  in 
total  depravity,  are  at  birth  endowed  with  ability  to  exercise 
their  own  wills  in  the  acceptance  of  Christ  as  Saviour.  It 
therefore  follows  that  if  sufficient  pressure  is  applied  to  any 
man  he  can  and  will  be  brought  to  the  point  where  he  will 
accept  Christ  and  be  saved. 

The  Calvinist’s  teaching,  based  wholly  on  the  Scriptures, 
contends  that  men  are  born  in  depravity  and  cannot  receive 
Christ  until  individually  moved  and  enlightened  by  the  Holy 
Spirit  to  do  so,  and  that,  when  thus  moved  and  enlight¬ 
ened,  all  methods  and  human  pressure  are  uncalled 
for.  What  other  interpretation  can  be  placed  on  1  Corin¬ 
thians  2:14  which  reads,  *‘But  the  natural  man  receiveth 
not  the  things  of  the  Spirit  of  God:  for  they  are  foolishness 
unto  him:  neither  can  he  know  them,  because  they  are  spir¬ 
itually  discerned”?  Similarly,  2  Corinthians  4:3,4  states  the 
same  vital  truth  as  follows,  “If  our  gospel  be  hid,  it  is  hid  to 
them  that  are  lost:  in  whom  the  god  of  this  world  hath 
blinded  the  minds  of  them  which  believe  not,  lest  the  light 
of  the  glorious  gospel  of  Christ,  who  is  the  image  of  God, 
should  shine  unto  them.”  The  Apostle  declares  that  all  men 
in  their  unsaved  state  are  “dead  in  trespasses  and  sins” 
(Eph.  2:2).  If  these  passages  mean  anything,  men  are  unable 
apart  from  the  enabling,  illuminating  work  of  the  Spirit  to 
make  any  intelligent,  personal  acteptance  of  GhrUtw 
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There  is  a  divinely-appointed  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit  to 
be  wrought  in  the  mind  and  heart  of  the  unsaved  apart  from 
which  they  cannot,  and  therefore  will  not,  believe,  namely, 
to  convince  them  of  sin — ^that  they  believe  not  on  Christ — , 
to  convince  them  of  righteousness — ^that  imputed  righteous¬ 
ness  which  is  alone  in  the  invisible,  exalted  Christ  and  which 
alone  qualifies  men  for  the  presence  of  God — ,  which  convicts 
of  judgment — ^that  all  sin  has  been  borne  by  Christ  in  judg¬ 
ment  on  the  cross;  even  the  chief  instigator  of  sin  has  been 
thus  judged  (John  16:8-11).  These  three  words  represent 
a  stupendous  work  of  the  Spirit  in  the  human  heart  without 
which  men  are  incapable  of  accepting  Christ  and  with  which 
they  need  but  little  human  aid.  The  work  of  the  Spirit 
accomplishes  that  which  is  needed.  The  self-promoting 
evangelists  whose  reputation  as  well  as  financial  returns 
depend  upon  the  number  of  supposed  converts  secured  cannot 
rely  only  on  the  working  of  the  Spirit  which  work  is  outside 
the  evangelist’s  control— except  it  be  by  prayer.  He  must 
produce  apparent  results.  He  must  depend  on  reactions  to 
requirements  which  are  utterly  disconnected  and  unrelated 
to  the  only  appeal  which  the  Gospel  presents — ^faith  in  Christ 
alone. 

Four  djmamic  words — “Thy  word  is  truth” — are  the 
foundation  of  all  that  evangelism  may  hope  to  accomplish. 
God  uses  His  Word,  as  applied  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  for  the 
salvation  of  men.  The  faithful  Gospel  messenger  should 
make  himself  responsible  for  no  more  than  the  presentation 
of  the  pure  Gospel  of  Christ  with  such  clarifying  declarations 
as  to  its  acceptance  as  may  be  needed.  He  will  avoid  giving 
the  evil  heart  of  man — ever  prone  to  turn  to  useless  works — 
something  to  do  to  be  saved ;  he  will  rather  give  him  Someone 
to  believe.  The  Gospel  is  never  preached  to  the  lost  until 
Christ’s  work  for  them  has  been  so  presented  that  they  are 
challenged  to  believe. 

Personal  soul-winning  work,  which  accounts  for  the  vast 
majority  of  those  who  are  really  saved,  has  always  been 
free,  by  its  very  nature,  from  methods,  and  modern  radio 
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preaching — the  greatest  present  evangelistic  agency — utterly 
precludes  the  use  of  misleading  methods.  The  radio  Gospel 
preacher  must  depend  on  the  Word  of  God  as  used  by  the 
Holy  Spirit.  This  arrangement  conforms  to  Biblical  evan¬ 
gelism  and  God  be  thanked  that  He  has  not  only  released 
this  amazing  evangelistic  agency  but  that  He  has  excluded 
from  it  all  false  issues.  The  sovereign  God  will  thus  call 
whom  He  will. 

Lewis  Sperry  Chafer. 


o  -o  o. 

NATIONAL  What  has  the  world  learned  from  the  great- 
REPENTANCE  est  conflict  of  history?  However  much 
has  been  gained  from  World  War  II,  the 
spiritual  profit  looks  small  and  inconsiderable.  Can  a  nation 
be  found  which  has  fallen  prostrate  before  God,  broken  and 
contrite?  Even  one  country,  small  or  large?  Individuals  in 
the  armed  forces,  because  confronted  with  sudden  death  or 
overwhelming  odds,  offer  some  examples  of  repentance.  But 
can  these  be  matched  by  as  many  cases  at  home?  Church 
attendance  has  not  grown  to  any  large  degree,  prayer  meet¬ 
ings  have  not  multiplied,  genuine  revival-fires  have  not  start¬ 
ed,  the  chaplaincy  does  not  appeal  to  many,  post-war  mission 
strategy  does  not  arrest  widespread  attention. 

It  was  said  of  Cotton  Mather,  the  Puritan  worthy,  that 
he  was  pre-eminently  a  man  of  prayer.  “Besides  his  daily 
secret  devotions,  it  appears  from  his  diary  that  he  kept,  in 
one  year,  no  less  than  sixty  private  fasts  and  twenty  vigils. 
His  son  thinks  that,  on  a  moderate  computation,  he  kept 
between  four  and  five  hundred  fasts  in  the  course  of  his 
public  life.  Indeed,  he  seems  to  have  studied  and  acquired 
the  habit  of  turning  almost  everything  into  prayer.  The 
most  common  occurrences  of  life  were  made  the  occasion  of 
lifting  up  his  soul  to  God  in  pious,  appropriate  ejaculations.”' 
No  fanatic  or  ascetic,  nevertheless,  was  this  man  of  God. 
On  the  contrary,  he  won  the  enviable  reputation  of  being 
the  greatest  man  of  letters  that  America  could  boast  in  his 
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day.  The  Massachusetts  Historical  Collection  has  this  to 
tell  about  him:  “No  native  of  this  country  had  read  so  much 
or  retained  more  of  what  he  read.  He  was  the  greatest 
redeemer  of  time  .  .  .  and  lost  as  little  of  it  as  anyone  could 
do  in  his  situation.  There  were  scarcely  any  books  written 
but  he  had,  somehow  or  other,  got  the  sight  of  them.  His 
own  library  was  the  largest  by  far  of  any  private  one  on 
the  continent.  He  was  always  reading  and  writing,  and  had 
the  happiest  talent  of  going  rapidly  through  a  book.  He 
knew  more  of  the  history  of  this  country  than  any  man  in 
it;  and  could  he  have  conveyed  his  knowledge  with  propor¬ 
tionable  judgment,  he  would  have  given  the  best  history  of 
it.”  In  large  letters  over  his  study-door,  to  be  noticed  by 
every  visitor  received,  were  the  two  words.  Be  short.  Every 
morning  he  arranged  the  business  of  the  day,  and  to  each 
day  of  the  week  he  would  allot  some  particular  duty.  He 
also  maintained  an  extensive  correspondence  with  philoso¬ 
phers  and  literary  characters,  in  different  languages  and  in 
various  parts  of  the  w'orld.  His  publications  in  all  amounted 
to  three  hundred  and  eighty-three. 

Such  a  busy  life  as  this,  lived  at  a  time  not  far  distant 
from  our  own,  is  mentioned  simply  to  show  that  spirituality 
can  fit  into  our  day  as  well  as  it  did  into  other  ages.  If  the 
children  of  God  would  but  humble  themselves  now,  under 
the  mighty  hand  which  saved  them,  surely  another  gracious 
revival  could  spring  up  and  sweep  America  during  the  days 
that  lie  ahead.  Will  we  help  make  1945  different  from  1944? 

John  Henry  Bennetch. 

^ 

PHILO-BASILICUS  The  attention  of  prophetic  students 
ET  AL.  and  bibliographers  is  invited  to  the 

following  note.  The  Dallas  Theologi¬ 
cal  Seminary  Library  has  recently  come  into  possession  of  a 
rare  volume  consisting  of  the  following  tracts  bound  to¬ 
gether:  fl]  A  Guide  to  the  Study  of  Chronological  Prophecy 
(title  page  missing),  54  pp. ;  [2]  John  Cox,  Thoughts  on  the 
Coming  and  Kingdom  of  Our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  from  the 
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second  London  edition,  revised,  Philadelphia:  Orrin  Rogers, 
1842,  167  pp.;  [3]  Joseph  D’Arcy  Sirr,  The  First  Resurrec¬ 
tion  Considered  in  a  Series  of  Letters:  Occasioned  by  a  Trea¬ 
tise  of  the  Late  Rev.  H.  Gipps,  LL.B.,  [same  publisher],  1841, 
170  pp.;  [4]  Philo-Basilicus,  Essays  on  the  Coming  of  the 
Kingdom  of  God,  [same  publisher],  1842,  92  pp. 

With  reference  to  the  first  title  and  the  author  of  the 
fourth,  the  Library  of  Congress  informs  us  that  they  “are 
not  in  the  Library  of  Congress  collections  under  title  or 
pseudonymous  author  entries.  Neither  are  we  able  to  locate 
them  through  the  Union  Catalog  or  other  available  book  cat¬ 
alogs.”  No  dictionary  of  synonyms  in  the  Library  of  Con¬ 
gress  lists  the  pseudonym,  Philo-Basilicus,  nor  does  the  Brit¬ 
ish  Museum  Catalog.  This  volume  was  presented  to  the 
Library  by  Dr.  Fred  Z.  Browne,  formerly  professor  of 
Church  History  in  the  Seminary. 

Arnold  D.  Ehlert. 


^  ^ 

BACK  Subscribers  to  Bibliotheca  Sacra,  particularly  new 
COPIES  ones,  are  often  desirous  of  completing  their  files 
of  the  quarterly.  At  times  the  stock  of  back  num¬ 
bers  on  hand  will  suffice  to  meet  the  demand,  but  often  it  will 
not.  Consequently,  subscribers  who  have  no  more  use  for 
the  reading  material  are  requested  to  help  the  editors  meet 
this  demand.  Anyone  sending  in  copies  of  the  quarterly  for 
1934,  1936,  1939  (Quarters  3,  4),  or  1943  (Quarters  1,  4)  will 
have  his  subscription  extended  one  quarter  for  each  number 
in  good  condition.  Other  copies  may  also  be  accepted,  but  the 
terms  cannot  be  as  favorable  since  we  have  a  good  supply 
already  except  for  these  issues. 
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ANTHROPOLOGY 

By  Lewis  Sperry  Chafer,  D.D.,  Litt.D. 

Author’s  Note:  This  article,  continuing  the  general  theme  of 
Anthropology,  concludes  the  study  respecting  man.  Following  this  will 
be  an  extended  series  on  Soteriology,  or  Salvation  Truth. 


IV.  THE  FALL 

The  fall,  or  lapse,  of  the  first  man  must  be  contemplated 
in  the  light  of  that  which  preceded  it — ^innocence,  tempter, 
temptation — ,  and  that  which  followed  it — spiritual  death 
and  depravity  of  those  who  sinned,  spiritual  death  and  de¬ 
pravity  of  the  race,  and  physical  death.  These  factors  which 
preceded  the  fall  have  been  attended  in  recent  pages:  the 
things  which  followed  should  be  pursued  briefiy  at  least  at 
this  present  juncture. 

The  extended  doctrine  concerning  death  is  at  once  in 
evidence.  God  had  warned  the  two  parents  that  in  the  day 
they  ate  of  the  forbidden  fruit,  dying  they  should  die.  The 
penalty  thus  proposed  was  executed  and  death  in  its  three 
forms  was  imposed  upon  them.  (1)  Spiritual  death,  which 
is  separation  of  soul  and  spirit  from  God,  fell  upon  them 
the  moment  they  sinned,  (2)  physical  death  began  at  once 
its  unavoidable  process  of  disintegration  and  eventual  separa¬ 
tion  of  soul  and  spirit  from  the  body,  and  (3)  they  became 
subject  to  the  second  death  which  is  the  lake  of  fire — ^the 
eternal  separation  of  soul  and  spirit  from  God.  Of  the  lake 
of  fire,  it  is  written  that  it  is  prepared  for  the  devil  and 
his  angels.  It  was  not  prepared  for  human  beings  and  they 
enter  it  only  on  the  ground  that  they  repudiate  God  and  cast 
in  their  lot  with  Satan  and  his  angels.  Dr.  Lindsay  Alexan¬ 
der  in  his  System  of  Biblical  Theology,  Volume  I,  has  writ- 
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ten  a  general  account  of  the  fall  of  man  which  is  here  in¬ 
corporated:  “Let  us  now  turn  to  glance  for  a  little  at  the 
immediate  effect  of  the  temptation.  And  here  it  is  inter¬ 
esting  also  to  observe  the  process  by  which  evil  consummated 
its  triumph  over  Eve.  The  narrative  of  Moses,  brief  as  it  is, 
may  be  viewed  as  an  articulate  illustration  of  the  analysis 
of  the  Apostle  John  in  his  theory  of  evil  as  consisting  of 
the  lust  of  the  flesh  and  the  lust  of  the  eye  and  the  pride 
of  life.  The  woman,  we  are  told,  when  she  looked  saw  that 
the  tree  was  good  for  food:  there  was  the  lust  of  the  flesh, 
the  craving  of  irregular  appetite  and  lawless  desire;  and 
that  it  was  pleasant  to  the  eyes:  there  was  the  lust  of  the 
eyes,  the  inordinate  love  and  desire  of  what  is  merely  beau¬ 
tiful  and  attractive  with  the  craving  after  the  possession 
of  what  merely  enriches  and  magnifies;  and  that  it  was  a 
tree  to  be  desired  to  make  one  wdse:  there  was  the  pride 
of  life,  the  unholy  love  of  pre-eminence,  the  restless  curiosity 
that  would  pry  into  what  God  has  concealed,  the  ambition  to 
grasp  power  above  our  due,  and  the  impious  assumption, 
if  not  of  equality  with  God,  yet  of  a  right  over  ourselves 
independent  of  God.  These  three  alTections  are  the  main 
sources  and  occasions  of  the  evil  which  now  predominate  in 
the  world;  and  we  see  they  had  all  a  share  in  bringing 
about  the  first  sin  that  was  committed  on  its  surface.  They 
saw  the  origin  of  evil  in  our  race;  and  as  they  sat  at  its 
cradle,  they  have  ever  since  nouri.shed  and  fed  it;  nor  shall 
it  utterly  perish  until  they  have  been  entirely  subdued,  and 
man's  whole  nature  has  been  restored  to  its  pristine  purit>'. 
There  is  another  statement  of  the  New  Testament  which  re¬ 
ceives  an  interesting  illustration  from  the  process  by  which 
Eve  advanced  along  the  path  into  which  the  tempter  had 
drawn  her.  ‘Lust,’  says  the  Apostle  James,  ‘when  it  hath 
conceived,  bringeth  forth  sin.’  This  is  the  genealogy  of 
transgression;  first  there  is  the  evil  desire,  and  then  by 
natural  consequence  from  that  the  evil  act.  So  was  it  with 
our  first  mother;  she  began  with  lust  and  ended  with  sin. 
She  allowed  a  forbidden  desire,  to  be  nourished  in  her  heart, 
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and  this  quickly  developed  itself  into  a  forbidden  deed.  A 
deceived  heart  led  her  aside;  a  mind  betrayed  by  Satan  be- 
’  trayed  her  in  turn.  And  as  lust  leads  to  sin,  so  sin  naturally 
tends  to  propagate  itself.  Hence  no  sooner  had  Eve  herself 
sinned  than  she  sought  to  draw  her  husband  into  the  same 
snare.  Adam,  however,  was  not  deceived  as  she  had  been. 
He  followed  her  example,  but  it  was  with  his  eyes  open. 
Whether  it  was  mere  thoughtless  indifference,  or  a  too  yield¬ 
ing  affection  for  his  wife,  or  a  sort  of  chivalrous  feeling  that 
he  would  share  with  her  in  the  risks  she  had  incurred,  that 
moved  him,  we  cannot  tell;  but  certain  it  is  that  what  he 
did  he  did  fully  aware  of  the  evil  of  it  and  the  consequence 
of  it.  In  any  case  his  sin  was  great.  He  preferred  a  brief 
indulgence  to  the  claims  of  duty  and  of  gratitude.  Forgetful 
of  God  and  His  authority  and  His  law,  he  looked  only  at  the 
beautiful  and  smiling  image,  and  listened  only  to  the  horrid 
words  of  the  fair  but  fallen  partner  of  his  life.  Thus  was 
he  drawn  to  follow  her  example  and  to  partake  of  her  sin. 
Then  was  man’s  first  disobedience  complete.  Then  was  the 
ruin  of  our  race  accomplished.  Then  was  the  covenant 
broken  and  the  curse  incurred.  Then  was  the  image  of  God 
in  man  blotted  and  defaced.  Then  was  discord  produced  be¬ 
tween  earth  and  heaven.  Then  did  the  bowers  of  Paradise, 
a  moment  before  the  abodes  of  stainless  innocence,  become 
the  sorrowful  scenes  of  guilt  and  passion  and  shame.”' 

In  Book  ix  of  Paradise  Lost,  Milton  describes  the  reaction 
of  nature  to  the  sin  of  man — not  unlike  the  reaction  of  nature 
when  God’s  remedy  for  sin  was  wrought  out  at  the  cross — : 

“Earth  trembled  from  her  entrails,  as  again 
In  pangs,  and  nature  gave  a  second  groan; 

Sky  lour’d,  and,  muttering  thunder,,  some  sad  drops 
Wept  at  completing  of  the  mortal  sin.” 

The  great  issues  which  eventuated  with  the  first  sin  of 
the  first  man  demand  separate  and  attentive  consideration. 
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1.  Spiritual  Death  and  Depravity. 

Close  investi^ration  will  demonstrate  that  both  spiritual 
death  and  physical  death,  thousrh  so  different  in  character 
and  in  the  manner  in  which  they  reach  Adam’s  posterity, 
originate  alike  in  the  first  sin  of  the  first  man.  Spiritually 
dead  persons  may  be  physically  alive.  The  Apostle  asserts 
that  the  Ephesian  believers  were,  before  their  salvation, 
''dead  in  trespasses  and  sins,”  and  that  at  that  time  of 
spiritual  death  they  were  “walking  according  to  the  course 
of  this  [cosmos]  world,  according  to  the  prince  of  the  power 
of  the  air,  the  spirit  that  now  worketh  in  [energizeth]  the 
children  of  disobedience”  (Eph.  2:1,2).  Likewise,  he  also 
states,  “She  that  liveth  in  pleasure  [ojcatoXaioa,  self-gratifica- 
tion]  is  dead  while  she  liveth”  (^waa,  1  Tim.  5:6). 

When  Adam  sinned  his  first  sin  he  experienced  a  conver¬ 
sion  downwards.  He  became  degenerate  and  depraved.  He 
developed  within  himself  a  fallen  nature  which  is  contrary 
to  God  and  is  ever  prone  to  evil.  His  constitution  was  al¬ 
tered  fundamentally  and  he  thus  became  a  wholly  different 
being  from  the  one  God  had  created.  A  similar  fall  into 
degeneracy  had  been  experienced  before  by  the  highest  of  all 
angels  and  by  the  angels  who  joined  his  rebellion  against 
God.  No  other  human  being  than  Adam  has  ever  become 
a  sinner  by  sinning.  All  others  were  born  sinners.  Distinc¬ 
tion  is  made  at  this  point  between  sin  as  an  evil  act  and 
sin  as  an  evil  nature.  By  a  sinful  act  Adam  acquired  a 
sinful  nature,  whereas  all  members  of  his  family  are  bom 
with  that  nature.  By  his  sin  Adam  came  under  the  domi¬ 
nation  of  Satan.  He  literally  surrendered  to  the  evil  one. 
The  extent  of  this  authority  is  not  revealed  and  probably 
could  not  be  since  it  involves  spheres  and  relationships  which 
are  beyond  the  range  of  human  observation.  Attention  is 
called  again  to  four  New  Testament  passages — 2  Corinthians 
4 :3,  4  in  which  it  is  said  that  those  that  are  lost  are  under 
Satan’s  power  to  the  extent  that  their  minds  are  blinded 
concerning  the  gospel  of  their  salvation;  Ephesians  2:1,2, 
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where  it  is  asserted  that  the  unsaved  are  energized  by  Satan ; 
Colossians  1:13,  where  it  is  declared  that,  when  saved,  the 
believer  is  translated  out  of  the  power  of  darkness  into  the 
kingdom  of  the  Son  of  His  love;  and  1  John  5:19,  where  it 
is  revealed  that  the  whole  cosmos  world  “lieth  in”  the  wicked 
one,  and  this  relationship  is  vital  and  organic  comparable 
only  to  the  truth  that  the  Christian  is  in  Christ  as  a  new 
creation.  These  passages  set  forth  the  present  relationship 
between  unregenerate  humanity  and  Satan;  but  they  as  cer¬ 
tainly  disclose  the  fact  that  it  was  into  such  a  relationship 
that  Adam  was  drawn  at  the  moment  he  sinned.  It  could 
not  be  shown  that  the  human  family  came  into  this  relation 
to  Satan  at  any  subsequent  time  in  human  history. 

Little,  indeed,  is  recorded  of  Adam’s  history  following 
his  sin.  The  implication  is  that  he  lived  the  normal  life  of 
a  fallen  man  of  his  time.  Memory,  however,  served  him 
faithfully  and  no  doubt  exercised  a  great  influence  in  his 
life  and  his  testimony  to  his  posterity  was  equally  effective. 

The  immediate  change  in  Adam  and  Eve  which  their  sin 
wrought  is  revealed  in  the  record  that  they  were  ashamed, 
having  discovered  that  they  were  unclothed.  This  incident 
in  the  narrative,  like  the  protevangelium  of  Genesis  3:15, 
reaches  into  deeper  realities  which  were  foreshadowed  in 
this  initial  experience  of  mankind.  In  its  Scripture  use, 
clothing  is  the  symbol  of  righteousness.  The  shame  which 
these  two  experienced  was  not  between  themselves  but  rather 
between  themselves  and  God.  They  did  not  hide  from  each 
other,  but  they  did  hide  from  God.  They  had  experienced 
a  change  in  their  very  constitution  which  separated  them 
from  God.  If  they  were  at  once  to  be  expelled  from  the 
garden,  it  was  because  of  the  fact  that  they  had  first  vol¬ 
untarily  broken  their  relation  with  God  by  hiding  from  His 
presence.  Whatever  may  have  been  their  own  conscious¬ 
ness  at  that  time,  the  faithful  record  of  God’s  Word  offers 
the  indisputable  evidence  that  they  deemed  themselves  no 
longer  worthy  to  meet  God  face  to  face.  Much  truth,  like¬ 
wise,  lies  hidden  in  the  facts  that  they  attempted  to  clothe 
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themselves,  which  clothing  was  of  no  value;  and  that  God 
clothed  them  with  skins,  which  meant  the  shedding  of  blood. 
Thus  another  great  doctrine  of  the  Bible  is  enacted  in  type 
at  least.  “Without  shedding  of  blood  is  no  remission” 
(Heb.  9:22),  and  “being  justified  [declared  righteous)  freely 
[without  a  cause]  by  his  grace  through  the  redemption  that 
is  in  Christ  Jesus”  (Rom.  3:24). 

The  Bible  further  teaches  with  complete  unanimity  that 
the  race  is  depraved — apart  from  the  saving  grace  of  God — , 
and  it  is  equally  evident  that  no  time  can  be  indicated  when 
this  came  to  pass  other  than  the  fall  of  man  in  the  garden 
of  Eden.  The  claim  that  the  unregenerate  are  totally  de¬ 
praved  is  resented  by  many  and  for  want  of  a  right  under¬ 
standing  as  to  its  meaning.  If,  as  viewed  by  men,  it  is 
asserted  that  there  is  nothing  good  in  man,  the  statement 
is  untrue;  for,  as  man  is  quick  to  declare,  there  is  no  human 
being  so  degraded  that  there  is  not  some  good  in  him.  If, 
on  the  other  hand,  as  viewed  by  God,  Jt  is  claimed  that  man 
is  without  merit  in  His  sight,  the  case  is  far  different.  De¬ 
pravity  as  a  doctrine  does  not  stand  or  fall  on  the  ground  of 
man’s  estimation  of  himself;  it  rather  reflects  God’s  esti¬ 
mation  of  man.  What  the  Bible  avers  on  the  fallen  and 
depraved  estate  of  man  would  not  be  written  by  man.  He 
would  have  no  sufficient  perspective  by  which  to  form  a 
worthy  conclusion,  nor  would  he  thus  abase  himself. 

Dr.  Shedd’s  concluding  remarks  on  depravity  are  to  the 
point:  “The  depravity  or  corruption  of  nature  is  total. 
Man  is  ‘wholly  inclined  to  evil,  and  that  continually.’  West¬ 
minster  L.  C.,  25.  Gen.  6:5,  ‘God  saw  that  every  imagina¬ 
tion  of  the  thoughts  of  man  was  only  evil  continually.’  There 
can  be  but  a  single  dominant  inclination  in  the  will  at  one 
and  the  same  time;  though  with  it  there  may  be  remnants 
of  a  previously  dominant  inclination.  Adam  began  a  new 
sinful  inclination.  This  expelled  the  prior  holy  inclination. 
He  was  therefore  totally  depraved,  because  there  were  no 
remainders  of  original  righteousness  left  after  apostasy,  as 
there  are  remainders  of  original  sin  left  after  regeneration. 
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This  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  there  is  no  struggle  be¬ 
tween  sin  and  holiness,  in  the  natural  man,  like  that  in  the 
spiritual  man.  In  the  regenerate,  ‘the  flesh  lusteth  against 
the  spirit,  and  the  spirit  against  the  flesh,’  Gal.  5:17.  Holi¬ 
ness  and  sin  are  in  a  conflict  that  causes  the  regenerate  to 
‘groan  within  themselves,’  Rom.  8:23.  But  there  is  no  such 
conflict  of  the  human  will,  with  no  remnants  of  original 
righteousness.  Regeneration  is  the  recovery  of  the  human 
will,  with  some  remnants  of  original  sin.  Total  depravity 
means  the  entire  absence  of  holiness,  not  the  highest  inten¬ 
sity  of  sin.  A  totally  depraved  man  is  not  as  bad  as  he  can 
be,  but  he  has  no  holiness,  that  is,  no  supreme  love  of  God. 
He  worships  and  loves  the  creature  rather  than  the  creator, 
Rom.  1:25.”* 

Following  the  record  of  the  fall  of  man,  the  text  of  the 
Bible  is  not  pursued  far  until  the  evidence  of  universal  death 
is  discovered  (cf.  Gen.  5:6-31),  and  the  solemn  declaration: 
“And  God  saw  that  the  wickedness  of  man  was  great  in  the 
earth,  and  that  every  imagination  of  the  thoughts  of  his  heart 
was  only  evil  continually”  (Gen.  6:5).  How  in  contrast  this 
statement  stands  over  against  the  original  estimation  of  Je¬ 
hovah,  ‘‘And  God  saw  everything  that  he  had  made,  and 
behold,  it  was  very  good”  (Gen.  1:31)!  Writing  by  the 
guidance  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  holy  men  have  declared:  ‘‘Who 
can  bring  a  clean  thing  out  of  an  unclean?  not  one”  (Job 
14:4) ;  ‘‘What  is  man,  that  he  should  be  clean?  and  he  ivhich 
is  born  of  a  w’oman,  that  he  should  be  righteous?”  (Job 
15:14);  ‘‘Behold,  I  was  shapen  in  iniquity;  and  in  sin  did 
my  mother  conceive  me”  (Ps.  51 :5) ;  ‘‘For  there  is  not  a 
just  man  upon  earth,  that  doeth  good,  and  sinneth  not  .  .  . 
Lo,  this  only  have  I  found,  that  God  hath  made  man  upright; 
but  they  have  sought  out  many  inventions”  (Eccl.  7:20,29); 
“Ah  sinful  nation,  a  people  laden  with  iniquity,  a  seed  of 
evildoers,  children  that  are  corrupters;  they  have  forsaken 
the  Lord,  they  have  provoked  the  Holy  One  of  Israel  unto 
anger,  they  are  gone  away  backward.  Why  should  ye  be 
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stricken  any  more?  ye  will  revolt  more  and  more:  the  whole 
head  is  sick,  and  the  whole  heart  faint.  From  the  sole  of 
the  foot  even  unto  the  head  there  is  no  soundness  in  it;  but 
wounds,  and  bruises,  and  putrifying  sores:  they  have  not 
been  closed,  neither  bound  up,  neither  mollified  with  oint¬ 
ment”  (Isa.  1:4-6);  “There  is  nothing  from  without  a  man, 
that  entering  into  him  can  defile  him:  but  the  things  which 
come  out  of  him,  those  are  they  that  defile  the  man  .  .  .  And 
he  said.  That  which  cometh  out  of  the  man,  that  defileth 
the  man.  For  from  within,  out  of  the  heart  of  men,  proceed 
evil  thoughts,  adulteries,  fornications,  murders,  thefts,  covet¬ 
ousness,  wickedness,  deceit,  lasciviousness,  an  evil  eye,  blas¬ 
phemy,  pride,  foolishness:  all  these  evil  things  come  from 
within,  and  defile  the  man”  (Mark  7 :16,  20-23) ;  “What  then? 
are  we  better  than  they?  No,  in  no  wise:  for  we  have  before 
proved  both  Jews  and  Gentiles,  that  they  are  all  under  sin; 
as  it  is  written.  There  is  none  righteous,  no,  not  one:  there 
is  none  that  understandeth,  there  is  none  that  seeketh  after 
God.  They  are  all  gone  out  of  the  way,  they  are  together 
become  unprofitable;  there  is  none  that  doeth  good,  no,  not 
one.  Their  throat  is  an  open  sepulchre;  with  their  tongues 
they  have  used  deceit;  the  poison  of  asps  is  under  their  lips: 
whose  mouth  is  full  of  cursing  and  bitterness:  their  feet  are 
swift  to  shed  blood:  destruction  and  misery  are  in  their  ways: 
and  the  way  of  peace  have  they  not  known:  there  is  no 
fear  of  God  before  their  eyes”  (Rom.  3:9-18);  “Now  the 
works  of  the  flesh  are  manifest,  which  are  these;  Adultery, 
fornication,  uncleanness,  lasciviousness,  idolatry,  witchcraft, 
hatred,  variance,  emulations,  wrath,  strife,  seditions,  heresies, 
envyings,  murders,  drunkenness,  revellings,  and  such  like: 
of  the  which  I  tell  you  before,  as  I  have  also  told  you  in 
time  past,  that  they  which  do  such  things  shall  not  inherit 
the  kingdom  of  God”  (Gal.  6:19-21) ;  “Let  no  man  say  when 
he  is  tempted,  I  am  tempted  of  God:  for  God  cannot  be 
tempted  with  evil,  neither  tempteth  he  any  man:  but  every 
man  is  tempted,  when  he  is  drawn  away  of  his  own  lust, 
and  enticed.  Then  when  lust  hath  conceived  it  bringeth 
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forth  sin:  and  sin,  when  it  is  finished,  bringeth  forth  death” 
(Jas.  1:13-15). 

From  such  a  testimony,  which  might  be  greatly  enlarged, 
the  doctrine  of  depravity  is  drawn;  nor  can  these  Scriptures 
be  explained  otherwise.  To  this  conception  every  line  of 
the  Bible  is  harmonious.  It  was  this  that  called  forth  the 
saving  grace  of  God  in  Christ  Jesus.  No  more  misleading 
or  injurious  word  can  be  given  the  unsaved  than  to  imply 
to  them  that  they  are  lost  only  on  the  ground  of  their  per¬ 
sonal  sins.  If  this  be  true,  they  are  lost  only  to  the  degree 
to  which  they  have  thus  sinned.  Men  are  lost  by  nature — 
“by  nature  the  children  of  wrath”  (Eph.  2:3),  and  there  is 
deep  significance — reaching  far  beyond  the  realms  of  per¬ 
sonal  wrong-doing — in  the  words  of  Christ,  “Ye  are  of  your 
father  the  devil”  (John  8:44).  Only  the  grace  of  God,  prof¬ 
fered  to  the  meritless,  through  the  cross  of  Christ  can  avail, 
and  that  salvation  contemplates  not  only  the  forgiveness  of 
sins  committed,  but  the  impartation  of  a  new  divine  nature. 

The  experience  of  man  is  a  confirming  testimony  to 
his  sinful  nature.  Men  expect  little  good  from  themselves 
or  their  fellow  men;  they  avoid  every  relationship  to  God 
and  even  blaspheme  His  holy  name;  a  child  goes  naturally 
in  the  ways  of  evil,  but  must  be  disciplined  in  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  good. 

Writing  of  the  depravity  of  human  nature.  Dr.  Dwight 
states:  “In  truth,  no  doctrine  of  the  Scriptures  is  expressed 
in  more  numerous  or  more  various  forms,  or  in  terms  more 
direct  or  less  capable  of  misapprehension.”*  So  also  Dr. 
Chalmers,  “If  it  be  through  the  blood  of  Christ,  the  blood 
of  expiation,  that  all  who  get  to  heaven  are  saved,  then 
does  it  follow  universally  of  them  who  get  to  heaven  as  of 
them  who  are  kept  out  of  heaven, — ^inclusive  of  the  whole 
human  race, — that  one  and  all  of  them  have  sinned.”* 
Likewise,  Dr.  Pye  Smith:  “The  Scriptures  represent  holiness 
of  character  in  any  of  mankind  as  the  exception,  and  as 

*Theology,  Serm.  29. 

^Institutes  of  Theology,  i.  p.  3SS. 
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owing  to  grace  which  makes  men  ‘new  creatures’  and  ‘all 
things  new;’  whereas  the  wickedness  of  extremely  depraved 
men  is  put  as  affording  fair  specimens  of  human  nature,  be« 
cause  it  is  the  spontaneous  unchecked  growth  of  our  nature.”* 
Observe,  also,  Dr.  Alexander’s  brief  word:  “The  gospel  is 
a  call  to  the  race  as  such  to  repent  and  return  unto  God. 
‘God  now  commandeth  all  men  everywhere  to  repent’  (Acts 
xvii.  30).  But  what  need  of  universal  repentance,  except 
on  the  supposition  of  universal  sinfulness?  The  whole  need 
not  a  physician,  but  they  that  are  sick;  the  Lord  came  to 
call  sinners,  not  righteous  persons,  to  repentance;  and  when 
consequently,  we  hear  Him  addressing  this  call  to  ‘all  men 
everywhere,’  we  cannot  doubt  that  in  the  view  of  heaven 
all  men  are  sinners,  and  further,  that  unless  this  be  ad¬ 
mitted  and  realized,  there  is  no  just  apprehension  of  the 
true  nature  and  design  of  Christianity  obtained.”®  The 
word  of  Aristotle  is  equally  as  impressive:  “There  appears 
another  something  besides  the  reason  natural  to  us  which 
fights  and  struggles  against  the  reason;  and  just  as  the 
limbs  of  the  body  when  under  paralysis  are  when  they  would 
move  to  the  right  carried  away  to  the  left,  so  is  it  in 
the  soul.”’  So  also  Plutarch  declaims:  “Some  portion  of 
evil  is  mingled  in  all  who  are  born;  for  the  seeds  of  our 
being  are  mortal,  and  hence  they  share  in  causing  this, 
whence  depravity  of  soul,  disease,  and  cares  creep  upon  us.”* 
The  assertion  of  Kant  is  equally  clear  and  forceful:  “That 
the  world  lieth  in  wickedness,  is  a  lament  as  old  as  history, 
nay,  as  old  as  the  oldest  poetry.  The  world  began,  it  is 
allowed,  with  good,  with  a  golden  age,  with  life  in  Paradise, 
or  with  one  still  happier  in  communion  with  heavenly  being. 
But  this  felicity,  it  is  admitted,  has  vanished  like  a  dream; 
and  now  man’s  course  is  even  with  accelerated  speed  from 
bad  (morally  bad,  with  which  the  physically  bad  ever  ad- 

^ First  Lines  of  Theology,  p.  383. 

^System  of  Biblical  Theology,  Vol.  I,  p.  205. 
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vances  pari  passu)  to  worse.  ...  A  few  moderns  have  ad¬ 
vanced  the  opposite  opinion,  which,  however,  has  found 
favour  only  with  philosophers,  and  in  our  day  chiefly  among 
pedagogues,  that  the  world  is  progressively  tending  from 
bad  to  better,  or,  at  least,  that  the  basis  of  this  lies  in  human 
nature.  But  this  opinion  assuredly  is  not  derived  from  ex¬ 
perience,  if  it  is  of  moral  goodness  and  badness,  not  civili¬ 
sation,  they  speak;  for  the  history  of  all  times  speaks  de¬ 
cisively  against  it.”*  Referring  to  this  opinion  of  Kant’s, 
Hahn  says:  “Profound  observers  of  the  human  nature  in 
great  numbers  since  Kant  have  acknowledged  the  truth  of 
the  Biblical  doctrine,  that  the  root  of  man’s  nature  is  cor¬ 
rupt,  so  that  each  feels  himself  by  nature  morally  sick  and 
unfree,  and  no  one  is  able  of  his  own  strength  to  fulfil  the 
divine  law,  though  he  acknowledges  it  to  be  good  and  in- 
violable.”** 

2.  Physical  Death. 

The  separation  of  soul  and  spirit  from  the  body,  which 
experience  is  termed  physical  death,  is  in  no  way  comparable 
to  spiritual  death,  though  they  both  originate  in  the  first  sin 
of  the  first  man.  Not  a  few  have  been  confused  with  re¬ 
gard  to  these  widely  different  aspects  of  truth.  Suffice  to  indi¬ 
cate  that,  though  they  originate  at  the  same  point  or  place,  their 
experience  is,  obviously,  altogether  diverse.  Those  that  in  this 
life  are  spiritually  dead  are  alive  physically,  while  those  that 
have  died  physically  are  alive  spiritually,  in  the  sense  that  they 
cannot  cease  to  exist.  In  the  end,  spiritual  death  of  this 
life — if  not  healed  by  redeeming  grace — merges  into  unend¬ 
ing  second  death;  while  physical  death  will  yet  be  rebuked 
for  all — saved  and  unsaved.  “There  shall  be  no  more  death” 
(Rev.  21:4),  and  “The  last  enemy  that  shall  be  destroyed  is 
death”  (1  Cor.  16:26). 

Conclusion. 

In  tracing  the  vast  field  which  the  Anthropology  of  the 

*  Religion  innerhalb  der  Grenzen  der  blossen  Vemunft,  p,  1. 

^*Lehrbuch,  p.  364. 
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Bible  presents,  consideration  has  been  given  to  the  origin 
by  creation,  the  constitution  and  capacities  of  man,  his 
temptation  and  his  fall  as  well  as  the  results  of  that  fall 
upon  himself  and  the  race.  This,  with  the  doctrine  of  sin, 
becomes  the  background  for  the  all-engaging  theme  of  SoterioU 
ogy,  next  to  be  attended. 

Dallas,  Texas. 


'Tt  is  a  fact  too  notorious  to  need  proof,  that  the  same  as¬ 
sumption  pervades  the  Bible  which,  as  we  have  shown,  per¬ 
vades  all  our  common  systems  of  Theology,  that  man  is  the 
image  of  God  in  his  fundamental  constitution  as  an  intelli¬ 
gent,  voluntary,  affectionate  and  moral  person.  Throughout, 
God  is  described  in  language  taken  from  the  human  mind. 
Nor  is  there  in  the  Bible  any  intimation  that  in  the  use  of 
such  language  there  is  a  necessity  or  even  a  danger  of  delu¬ 
sion.  It  nowhere  stigmatizes  it  as  anthropomorphism  or  an- 
thropopathy.  Nor  does  it  even  call  in  question  the  accuracy 
of  the  fundamental  and  necessary  conceptions  of  the  human 
mind  concerning  time  and  space  and  justice,  honor,  and  recti¬ 
tude.  It  always  uses  the  common  language  of  men  concern¬ 
ing  time  and  space  with  reference  to  God  and  to  man,  and 
never  intimates  that  as  God  views  things  they  are  illusive. . . . 
The  basis  therefore  of  the  whole  Bible  is  the  great  principle 
that  man  in  his  fundamental  mental  constitution  is  the  image 
of  God,  and  that  his  fundamental  conceptions  as  to  time, 
space  and  moral  rectitude  agree  with  the  reality  of  things  as 
seen  by  God,  and  that  on  these  grounds  alone  is  a  knowledge 
of  God  or  communion  with  Him  possible.  No  book  on  earth 
is  so  entirely  free  from  the  taint  of  a  spurious  and  delusive 
philosophy  as  the  Bible.  None  tends  so  powerfully  to  retain 
the  mind  in  the  domains  of  a  sound  and  healthy  common  sense, 
and  to  establish  it  in  that  abiding  assurance  of  a  real  knowl¬ 
edge  and  heartfelt  love  of  God  which  is  the  essential  element 
of  eternal  life.” — Bibliotheca  Sacra,  July,  1850. 
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ESCHATOLOGICAL  PROBLEMS  V. 

IS  THE  CHURCH  THE  ISRAEL  OF  GOD? 

By  John  F.  Walvoord,  Th.D. 

Introduction. 

One  of  the  basic  issues  of  eschatology  is  the  question  of 
the  literal  fulfillment  of  the  prophetic  Word.  Upon  this 
question  hang  such  vital  issues  as  heaven  and  hell,  the  resur¬ 
rection  from  the  dead,  the  judgment  of  saints  and  the  un¬ 
saved,  and  all  the  other  important  truths  that  speak  of*  life 
and  glory  after  death.  It  must  be  clear  even  to  an  unbeliever 
that  Christianity  stands  or  falls  upon  the  question  of  the 
reality  of  the  hope  that  is  in  us.  The  meaning  of  the  pres¬ 
ent  life  of  the  Christian  is  undermined  and  destroyed  if  there 
is  no  literal  fulfillment  of  the  prophecies  of  the  Scriptures. 

In  the  field  of  eschatology,  in  so  far  as  it  may  be  limited 
to  future  events  as  distinguished  from  fulfilled  prophecy,  there 
are  few  questions  which  are  more  incisive  than  the  question 
of  the  fulfillment  of  prophecies  relating  to  Israel.  The 
program  of  future  events  is  determined  largely  by  prophe¬ 
cies  given  to  Israel.  While  the  basic  doctrines  of  heaven, 
hell,  resurrection,  and  judgment  are  not  disturbed  as  to  their 
fact  by  various  interpretations  of  Israel’s  prophecies,  the 
resulting  order  of  future  events  in  the  prophetic  Word  as 
well  as  the  program  for  the  present  age  is  vitally  altered  by 
the  principles  of  interpretation  adopted. 

The  question  raised  in  this  article  is  not  one  of  small 
proportions,  nor  is  it  merely  a  technical  study  which  little 
affects  the  structure  of  doctrine.  It  is  rather  one  of  a  num¬ 
ber  of  decisive  questions  which  too  often  is  overlooked  en¬ 
tirely  or  its  conclusions  lightly  assumed  without  proof. 
The  issue,  in  brief,  is  this:  Has  the  New  Testament  body 
of  believers,  known  as  the  church,  supplanted  Israel,  thereby 
inheriting  her  promises,  fulfilling  her  prophecies,  and  dis¬ 
placing  Israel  forever  as  a  chosen  people?  In  other  words. 
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Is  the  church  the  Israel  of  God,  the  inheritors  of  Israel’s 
spiritual  blessings? 

There  are  many  other  questions  which  range  alongside 
the  main  issue.  Is  there  a  future  for  Israel  as  a  nation? 
Will  Israel  be  regathered  from  their  present  world-wide  dis¬ 
persion?  Will  the  promise  of  the  land  given  to  Abraham’s 
seed  be  fulfilled?  Will  the  promise  to  David  regarding  his 
everlasting  throne  and  everlasting  kingdom  and  everlasting 
seed  upon  the  throne  be  fulfilled?  Will  the  glowing  promises 
given  to  the  prophets  regarding  a  coming  age  of  peace  and 
righteousness  in  which  all  will  know  the  Lord  from  the 
least  to  the  greatest  be  fulfilled?  Will  the  promised  Messiah 
reign  on  the  earth,  ruling  with  a  rod  of  iron  and  displaying 
perfect  justice  and  mercy?  Is  there  a  literal  millennium 
during  which  Satan  will  not  deceive  the  nations  and  Christ 
will  reign  on  earth? 

There  have  been  at  least  four  types  of  answers  to  these 
questions.  A  spiritical  interpretation  of  prophecy  has  been 
advanced  which  brushes  aside  as  impossible  any  literal  in¬ 
terpretation  of  the  prophetic  Word.  This  has  declared  the 
Scriptures  too  vague  to  support  any  but  the  broadest  notions 
about  the  future.  Another  attempt  to  set  up  a  system  of  in¬ 
terpretation  known  as  postmillennicdism,  begun  in  the  eigh¬ 
teenth  century,  holds  that  the  present  age  shall  witness  an 
ever-increasing  triumph  and  spread  of  the  Gospel  until  the 
promises  of  a  glorious  reign  of  Christ  on  earth  shall  be 
realized,  Israel  finding  its  promises  answered  in  the  church. 
Under  this  scheme  of  interpretation,  the  promises  of  Israel 
and  the  church  are  merged  into  one  common  heritage,  and 
Israel’s  promises  are  fulfilled  in  an  earthly  millennium. 

Two  ancient  theories  have  survived  and  are  today  being 
actively  promulgated.  The  view  known  as  amillennialism, 
declares  Israel’s  promises  forfeited  for  the  most  part  or 
transferred  to  the  church  of  the  New  Testament.  Such 
promises  as  require  fulfillment  are  declared  fulfilled  either 
in  the  present  age  on  earth  or  in  the  future  in  heaven.  In 
brief,  there  is  no  millennium,  no  glorious  reign  of  Christ  on 
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earth,  no  future  for  Israel  as  a  nation,  no  regathering  for 
Israel  except  as  they  are  gathered  into  the  church.  For  the 
most  part  Israel’s  promises  are  nullified. 

Amillennialism  is  clearly  an  ancient  theory  as  to  its  prin¬ 
cipal  points  of  interpretation.  It  was  the  dominant  escha¬ 
tological  viewpoint  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  though 
occasionally  a  Catholic  scholar  has  looked  with  some  toler¬ 
ance  on  other  viewpoints.  In  the  Reformation,  eschatology 
was  not  a  principal  point  of  contention  except  for  the  doctrine 
of  purgatory  and  similar  Catholic  inventions.  Amillennialism 
was  early  incorporated  into  Reformed  doctrine  not  as  the 
result  of  weighty  consideration  but  rather  by  default.  Calvin, 
for  instance,  considered  amillennialism  the  only  possible 
theory  because  he  thought  the  millennial  reign  of  Christ  a 
limitation  of  the  eternal  bliss  of  the  saints — refuted  in  its 
entirety,  in  his  opinion,  by  the  eternity  of  both  Christ  and 
the  saints.  He  brushes  aside  millenarianism  as  a  “fiction 
.  .  .  too  puerile  to  require  or  deserve  refutation.”'  It  was 
not  until  the  main  issues  of  the  Reformation  were  settled 
and  the  Protestant  church  established  that  any  real  progress 
could  be  made  in  Biblical  eschatology. 

The  fourth  type  of  interpretation,  known  as  premille- 
narianism,  holds  that  the  Scriptures  demand  a  future  fulfill¬ 
ment  of  the  prophecies  relating  to  Israel,  that  Israel  will 
be  restored  as  a  nation  and  regathered  to  the  land  of  Pal¬ 
estine,  that  the  promises  to  Abraham  regarding  the  posses¬ 
sion  of  the  land  by  his  seed  will  be  fulfilled  by  Israel,  that 
.  the  promise  to  David  regarding  his  throne  will  be  fulfilled 
by  the  return  of  Christ  to  reign  on  the  earth,  that  the  pro¬ 
phetic  foreview  of  a  glorious  and  righteous  kingdom  on 
earth  will  be  fulfilled  through  the  return  and  reign  of  Christ, 
and  that  there  will  be  a  literal  millennium  on  earth  before 
the  eternal  state. 

It  has  been  too  often  assumed  that  the  Scriptures  clearly 
teach  that  the  church  has  supplanted  Israel,  inheriting  Is- 

' Institutes  of  the  Christian  Religion  (Seventh  Edition;  Philadelphia:  Presby¬ 
terian  Board  of  Christian  Education,  1936),  Vol.  II,  pp.  2S0-251. 
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rael’s  promises,  and  putting  aside  forever  any  hope  of  their 
restoration  as  a  nation.  It  has  been  disturbing  to  this  view, 
to  say  the  least,  to  witness  the  continuance  of  Israel  as  a 
distinct  race  after  almost  nineteen  hundred  years  of  disper¬ 
sion  among  other  races — certainly  a  miracle  of  no  parallel, 
and  a  forceful  argument  that  Israel  has  a  destiny.  It  is 
also  patent  that  those  who  attempt  to  divert  Israel’s  promises 
to  the  church  are  at  odds  among  themselves  as  to  the  best 
means  of  transferring  these  promises.  Among  the  amillen- 
nialists — who  are  the  most  persistent  enemy  of  the  fulfill¬ 
ment  of  Israel’s  promises  by  Israel — there  is  serious  dis¬ 
agreement,  some  holding  Israel’s  promises  are  all  fulfilled  in 
this  age,  others  that  they  are  fulfilled  in  heaven,  still  others 
who  wish  to  combine  the  two  elements,  conveniently  pushing 
along  to  future  fulfillment  those  prophecies  which  cannot  be 
forced  into  the  mold  of  present  events.  But  all  amillennial- 
ists  in  the  nature  of  the  case  must  assume  that  there  is  clear 
warrant  in  the  Scriptures  for  believing  that  promises  spe¬ 
cifically  given  to  Israel  are  going  to  be  fulfilled  by  a  church 
largely  composed  of  Gentiles.  The  issue  before  us  is  whether 
there  is  a  Scriptural  basis  for  this,  whether,  indeed,  God  has 
cast  aside  Israel  as  a  nation  forever,  and  has  embraced  the 
church  instead,  deeding  to  them  all  His  promises  to  Israel. 

The  controversy  is  settled  by  the  answer  to  the  question 
of  whether  the  church  in  its  entirety  is  ever  designated 
Israel  in  Scripture.  If  the  church  is  called  Israel,  it  would 
be  a  good  reason  for  transferring  the  promises  belonging  to 
Israel  along  with  the  name.  If,  however,  only  those  who  are 
Israel  naturally,  in  the  flesh,  are  called  Israel,  there  is  no 
warrant  to  transfer  the  promises  even  if  some  of  Israel  are 
in  the  church.  In  attempting  to  determine  the  facts,  the 
inquiry  will  follow  four  lines:  (1)  the  continued  contrast 
of  natural  Israel  and  Gentiles;  (2)  the  continued  contrast 
of  natural  Israel  and  the  church;  (3)  the  distinction  be¬ 
tween  spiritual  Israel  (the  Israel  of  God)  and  Gentile  Chris¬ 
tians;  (4)  the  question  whether  Israel  is  expressly  disin¬ 
herited.  Reserved  for  discussion  in  later  articles  are  con- 
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tributory  factors  to  the  argument  such  as  the  question  of 
whether  the  church  actually  fulfills  the  promises  given  to 
Israel  and  whether  Israel’s  promises  are  conditional  or 
unconditional. 

I.  ISRAEL  AND  GENTILES  CONTRASTED. 

It  should  be  obvious  to  anyone  making  even  a  casual  study 
of  the  subject  that  the  terms  Israel  and  Gentiles  continue  to 
be  used  after  the  institution  of  the  church  at  Pentecost  and 
that  the  terms  are  mutually  exclusive.  Both  Gentiles  and 
Israelites  continued  to  exist  after  the  church  began,  and 
while  some  of  each  came  into  the  church,  the  Gentiles  and 
Israelites  continued  as  such.  Israel  as  a  nation  is  addressed 
again  and  again  after  the  institution  of  the  church  (Acts 
3:12;  4:8,10;  5:21,31,35;  21:28,  etc.).  A  notable  instance 
is  Paul’s  prayer  for  Israel  that  they  might  be  saved  (Rom. 
10:1) — obviously  a  reference  to  Israel  outside  the  church. 

The  term  Jew  also  continues  in  the  New  Testament  after 
the  beginning  of  the  church.  In  1  Corinthians  10:32  it  is 
specifically  mentioned:  “Give  none  offence,  neither  to  the 
Jews,  nor  to  tjie  Gentiles,  nor  to  the  church  of  God.”  Here 
is  a  clear  threefold  division  of  humanity  into  (1)  Jews,  (2) 
Gentiles,  (3)  church  of  God. 

While  Israelites  and  Gentiles  who  became  Christians  and 
were  joined  to  the  church  have  a  new  destiny  quite  apart 
from  the  natural  stock  from  which  they  come,  the  Scriptures 
also  reveal  a  future  for  Israel  and  Gentiles  who  reject 
Christ.  In  respect  to  the  Gentiles,  suffice  it  to  say  that 
their  course  continues  until  the  return  of  Christ  when  they 
will  be  judged.  God’s  program  for  the  Gentiles  is  itself  a 
major  theme  of  prophecy.  Significant  to  our  present  study, 
however,  is  the  fact  that  Israel  is  also  assured  a  future  pro¬ 
gram.  This  is  quite  apart  from  the  place  of  Israel  in  the 
church. 

The  Apostle  Paul  calls  attention  to  Israel’s  unique  place 
and  privilege  constantly  in  his  epistles.  He  declares  that 
their  peculiar  promises  include  the  adoption,  the  glory,  the 
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covenants,  the  giving  of  the  law,  the  service  of  God,  the 
promises,  the  fathers,  and  the  privilege  of  being  the  people 
of  whom  Christ  should  come  (Rom.  9:4,5).  Now,  it  is  ob¬ 
vious  that  Paul  is  referring  to  Israel  in  unbelief  when  he 
refers  to  those  who  have  these  privileges,  for  he  declares: 
“I  could  wish  that  myself  were  accursed  from  Christ  for  my 
brethren,  my  kinsmen  according  to  the  flesh:  Who  are  the 
Israelites  ...”  (Rom.  9:3,4).  He  declares  that  they  even 
in  unbelief  “are  Israelites,”  and  relates  to  them  all  the  pe¬ 
culiar  privileges  of  Israel.  It  is  evident  that  the  institution 
of  the  church  did  not  rob  Israel  in  the  flesh  of  its  peculiar 
place  of  privilege  before  God. 

This  declaration  is  given  added  weight  by  the  fact  that 
in  Ephesians  2:12,  Gentiles  are  expressly  declared  to  have 
been  excluded  from  the  promises  given  to  Israel:  “That  at 
that  time  ye  [Gentiles]  were  without  Christ,  being  aliens 
from  the  commonwealth  of  Israel,  and  strangers  from  the 
covenants  of  promise,  having  no  hope,  and  without  God  in 
the  world.”  The  passage  goes  on  to  state  their  privilege  as 
Christians  in  the  church.  It  is  noteworthy  that  Paul  does 
not  say  that  the  Gentiles  came  into  these  same  Israelitish 
promises  when  they  were  converted;  rather  he  pictures  a 
work  of  God  bringing  Jew  and  Gentile  into  a  new’  order  en¬ 
tirely — “one  new  man”  (Eph.  2:15).  It  may  be  concluded 
without  further  argument  that  the  distinction  between  nat¬ 
ural  Israel  and  Gentiles  is  continued  after  the  institution 
of  the  church — Israel  is  still  a  genuine  Israel,  and  the  Gen¬ 
tiles  continue  to  fulfill  their  part.  While  this  fact  of  the 
Scriptures  is  more  or  less  admitted,  even  by  the  amillennial- 
ist,  the  significance  is  not  adequately  realized.  The  contin¬ 
uance  of  Israel  and  Gentiles  as  such  is  a  strong  argument 
against  either  one  being  dispossessed  of  their  own  place. 
Israel  is  not  reduced  to  the  bankruptcy  of  the  Gentiles — to 
become  “strangers  from  the  covenants  of  promise”  (Eph. 
2:12),  and  the  distinction  between  the  two  groups  is  main¬ 
tained  on  the  same  sharp  lines  as  before  the  church  was 
instituted. 
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II.  NATURAL  ISRAEL  AND  THE  CHURCH  CONTRASTED. 

Not  only  is  natural  Israel  contrasted  to  Gentiles,  but  it 
is  also  contrasted  to  the  church  as  such.  The  amillennial 
position  fully  agrees  to  this  contrast,  but  in  doing  so,  its  sup¬ 
porters  do  not  realize  that  the  basis  of  their  own  argument 
is  jeopardized.  If  natural  Israel  continues  as  an  entity  apart 
from  the  church  with  its  own  program  and  destiny,  it  be¬ 
comes  at  once  an  interesting  and  vital  argument  against  the 
transfer  of  Israel’s  promises  to  the  church  or  their  loss  by 
any  other  means.  The  amillennialists  are  forced  to  a  posi¬ 
tion  which  by  its  nature  is  untenable.  They  must  admit  the 
existence  of  natural  Israel  apart  from  the  church  because 
it  is  too  evident  that  this  is  a  fact  of  Scripture  and  history. 
They  cannot  admit  any  program  for  them  or  any  possibility 
of  a  national  future  for  them. 

The  Scriptures,  however,  speak  of  a  future  for  Israel, 
and  that  in  the  New  Testament.  The  testimony  of  Scripture 
is  confirmed  by  the  obvious  fact  that  Israel  in  the  flesh  has 
continued  to  exist  as  a  distinct  people  even  in  centuries  of 
dispersion.  The  Scriptures  reveal  that  God  has  placed  Israel 
in  the  present  age  in  a  peculiar  relation  to  Himself  and  that 
He  contemplates  a  renewal  of  His  mercies  to  them  at  a 
future  period. 

The  classic  passage  found  in  Romans  eleven  deals  spe¬ 
cifically  with  the  problem  before  us.  Has  God  no  program 
for  Israel  as  such?  Paul  raises  the  question  himself:  “I  say 
then.  Hath  God  cast  away  his  people?”  (Rom.  11:1).  He 
goes  on  to  answer  in  the  negative,  indicating  that  at  the 
time  of  the  writing  of  Romans  there  was  a  remnant  out  of 
Israel  saved  by  grace  who  had  their  part  in  the  church. 
Unbelieving  Israel  is  declared  to  have  been  blinded:  “What 
then?  Israel  hath  not  obtained  that  which  he  seeketh  for; 
but  the  election  hath  obtained  it,  and  the  rest  were  blinded” 
(Rom.  11:7).  He  speaks  of  this  blinding  as  their  “fall,” 
which,  because  of  the  present  privilege  of  Gentiles  to  re¬ 
ceive  the  Gospel  and  salvation  on  the  same  terms  as  Israel, 
becomes  “the  riches  of  the  Gentiles”  (Rom.  11:12).  He 
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then  goes  on  to  compare  their  fall  with  their  fulness:  '*Now 
if  the  fall  of  them  be  the  riches  of  the  world,  and  the  di¬ 
minishing  of  them  the  riches  of  the  Gentiles;  how  much 
more  their  fulness?”  (Rom.  11:12).  In  other  words,  if  the 
blindness  which  has  fallen  upon  Israel  nationally  during  this 
present  age  was  the  occasion  for  great  blessing  for  the  Gen¬ 
tiles,  the  “fulness”  of  Israel  will  bring  a  richness  of  blessing 
which  will  be  “much  more.”  Now,  obviously,  there  can  be 
no  fulness  of  Israel  if  they  have  no  future.  Their  fulness 
will  come  when  the  present  condition  of  blindness  is  lifted. 

He  takes  occasion  to  warn  the  Gentiles  of  their  present 
privilege  on  the  basis  of  this  argument.  In  Romans  11:15, 
he  refers  again  to  the  future  blessing  of  Israel:  “For  if  the 
casting  away  of  them  be  the  reconciling  of  the  world,  what 
shall  the  receiving  of  them  be,  but  life  from  the  dead?”  It 
is  true  that  he  speaks  of  Israel  being  broken  off  that  the 
Gentiles  might  be  grafted  in  (Rom.  11:17-24),  but  he  also 
speaks  of  the  future  ingrafting  of  Israel  back  into  “their 
own  olive  tree”  (Rom.  11:24).  This  is  contingent  upon  their 
“blindness”  being  lifted,  and  it  is  declared  that  the  blindness 
will  continue  “until  the  fulness  of  the  Gentiles  be  come  in” 
(Rom.  11 :25).  The  use  of  the  word  until  signifies  not  only  that 
the  period  of  Gentile  blessing  will  end,  but  it  also  indicates 
that  a  future  period  of  Israel’s  ingrafting  will  follow.  Samuel 
H.  Wilkinson  has  brought  this  out:  “If  and  when  an  ‘until’ 
sets  a  time-limit  to  any  group  of  conditions,  it  makes  the 
said  group  of  conditions  to  be  temporary  not  everlasting,  to 
be  preliminary  not  final.  And  the  change,  whatever  it  be, 
which  is  to  occur  when  the  time-limit  is  reached  and  passed, 
must  surely  refer  to  the  same  object  as  that  which  was 
submitted  to  the  temporary  conditions.  With  these  two  rea¬ 
sonable  considerations  in  view,  it  will  be  found  that  all  the 
time-limits  described  in  the  New  Testament  leave  room  for 
the  full  scope  of  Old  Testament  prophecy  to  become  in  due 
time  realized.”* 

'*The  Israel  Promises  and  Their  Fulfillment  (London:  John  Bale,  Soni  & 
Danielsson,  Ltd.,  1936),  p.  78. 
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The  distinction  between  Israel  outside  of  the  church  and 
the  church  itself,  then,  is  a  highly  significant  fact  of  Scrip¬ 
ture.  The  Scriptures  clearly  state  that  Israel  in  unbelief 
is  blinded,  that  this  blinded  condition  is  temporary  not  final, 
that  the  blindness  will,  be  lifted  when  the  present  period 
of  Gentile  blessing  is  concluded.  The  fulfillment  of  the  cove¬ 
nants  with  Israel  will  follow,  as  Romans  11:26-32  indicates. 
Not  only  the  fact  of  Israel’s  continuance  is  revealed,  but 
Israel’s  present  program  and  future  blessings  are  specifically 
outlined  in  Romans  eleven  and  other  portions  of  Scripture 
which  need  not  be  discussed  at  this  time. 

III.  SPIRITUAL  ISRAEL  AND  GENTILE  CHRISTIANS  CONTRASTED. 

While  the  contrasts  between  Israel,  Gentiles,  and  the 
church  are  severally  important,  the  crux  of  the  argument 
is  the  contrast  between  spiritual  Israel,  that  is,  those  who 
have  become  Christians,  and  Gentile  Christians.  The  two¬ 
fold  origin  of  Jewish  Christians  and  Gentile  Christians  is 
obvious  to  all.  In  the  attempt  to  disfranchise  Israel  of  her 
promises,  however,  it  is  claimed  that  the  church  composed  of 
both  Gentiles  and  Jews  takes  Israel’s  place  of  blessing  com¬ 
pletely.  It  is  pointed  out  that  there  has  always  been  an 
inner  circle  of  Israelites  who  were  the  “true  Israel”  and  that 
these  were  the  genuine  inheritors  of  the  promises,  not  the 
nation  as  a  whole.  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  dicussion  to 
inquire  into  only  one  phase  of  the  problem — Is  the  church 
ever  identified  with  true  or  spiritual  Israel,  that  is,  are  Gen¬ 
tile  Christians  ever  included  in  the  designation  Israel?  The 
problem  of  whether  the  church  actually  inherits  Israel’s 
promises  and  realizes  them  is  reserved  for  later  treatment. 

Two  principal  passages  are  the  foundation  for  the  dis¬ 
cussion.  In  Romans  9-11,  the  problem  comes  up  repeatedly. 
In  Romans  9:6,  it  is  revealed:  “For  they  are  not  all  Israel, 
which  are  of  Israel.”  Those  who  have  opposed  a  future  for 
Israel  find  in  this  passage  a  proof  text  for  their  theory  that 
only  a  portion  of  Israel,  that  is,  those  who  are  “spiritual,” 
inherit  the  promises,  and  the  rest  are  excluded  from  the 
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promises.  An  examination  of  this  passage,  however,  will  re¬ 
veal  that  the  real  contrast  is  not  between  those  who  inherit 
Abraham’s  promises  and  those  who  do  not.  It  is  rather  that 
the  promises  to  Abraham  are  classified  as  belonging  either 
to  Israel  according  to  the  flesh  or  Israel  which  enters  into 
the  spiritual  promises  by  faith — which  are  given  also  to 
Gentile  believers  (Gal.  3:6-9, 14).  It  is  not,  therefore,  a  con¬ 
trast  between  those  who  are  excluded  and  those  who  are 
included,  but  rather  a  contrast  between  those  who  inherit 
only  the  national  promises  and  those  who  inherit  the  spir¬ 
itual  promises.  The  line  of  national  promises  is  narrowed 
to  Isaac  and  his  seed  (Rom.  9 :7),  and  the  line  of  spiritual  prom¬ 
ises  is  narrowed  to  those  who  believe.  In  the  present  age,  Israel 
as  a  nation  is  blinded,  which  blindness  will  be  lifted.  As  indi¬ 
viduals,  Israelites  who  believe  belong  to  the  election  of  grace 
(Rom.  11:5-10).  Both  Israelites  in  the  flesh  (unbelievers)  and 
Israelites  who  believe  are  genuine  Israelites.  They  are  sharply 
distinguished  as  to  present  blessings.  Unbelieving  Israelites 
are  lost  and  blinded,  while  believing  Israelites  come  into  all 
the  present  blessings  of  the  church.  The  distinction  is  al¬ 
ways  on  the  ground  of  whether  or  not  they  believe  in  Christ, 
not  on  whether  they  are  true  Israelites. 

The  second  principal  passage  is  found  in  Galatians  6:15, 
16,  “For  in  Christ  Jesus  neither  circumcision  availeth  any 
thing,  nor  uncircumcision,  but  a  new  creature.  And  as  many 
as  walk  according  to  this  rule,  peace  be  on  them,  and  mercy, 
and  upon  the  Israel  of  God.’’  It  has  been  alleged  on  the 
basis  of  this  passage  that  the  church  as  such  is  specifically 
called  the  “Israel  of  God.”  To  this  is  opposed  the  fact  that 
everywhere  else  in  the  Scriptures  the  term  Israel  is  applied 
only  to  those  who  are  the  natural  seed  of  Abraham  and  Isaac, 
never  to  Gentiles.  If  it  can  be  sustained  that  in  this  passage 
the  church  is  called  Israel,  it  would,  of  course,  be  an  argu¬ 
ment  for  the  identification  of  the  church  with  Israel  in  the 
present  age — though  by  no  means  conclusive,  in  the  face  of 
the  constant  use  of  the  term  Israel  in  the  Scriptures  in  ref¬ 
erence  to  unbelieving  Jews.  An  examination  of  Galatians 
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5 :15, 16,  however,  instead  of  proving  any  such  identification 
is  rather  a  specfic  instance  where  Jewish  believers  are  dis¬ 
tinguished  from  Gentile  believers,  and  this  by  the  very  term 
Israel  of  God. 

In  Galatians  5:15  the  contrast  is  brought  out  between 
“circumcision”  and  “uncircumcision,”  i.e.,  between  Jew  and 
Gentile.  This  contrast  is  declared  to  avail  not  in  Christ 
Jesus,  but  that  rather  the  issue  is  a  new  creation  when  either 
Jew  or  Gentile  becomes  a  believer.  God’s  blessing  is  de¬ 
clared  on  those  who  walk  according  to  this  rule  (among  the 
Galatians  who  were  Gentiles),  and  also  “upon  the  Israel  of 
God.”  The  use  of  xal  is  difficult  to  explain  apart  from  the 
intention  of  the  writer  to  set  off  the  “Israel  of  God”  from 
those  considered  in  the  first  half  of  the  verse.  It  is  rather 
another  indication  that  Gentile  and  Jewish  believers  are  on 
the  same  level  as  xal  is  used  principally  to  link  coordinate 
parts  of  a  sentence.  In  any  case,  the  argument  of  those 
who  would  destroy  Israel’s  national  hope  based  upon  this 
verse  is  not  founded  in  sound  exegesis.  The  passage  does 
not  state  explicitly,  even  if  strained  to  accommodate  their 
view,  that  the  “Israel  of  God”  and  the  “new  creation”  are 
identical.  It  is  safe  to  say  that,  if  these  key  passages  which 
are  claimed  as  special  proof  of  the  identification  of  Israel  and 
the  church  do  not  teach  this  doctrine,  then  there  is  no  passage 
in  the  New  Testament  in  which  the  term  Israel  is  used  as 
synonymous  with  the  church.  In  every  case,  the  term  is 
used  either  of  the  nation  Israel  as  such,  still  in  unbelief,  or 
of  that  believing  remnant  which  is  incorporated  into  the 
church  without  destroying  the  national  promises  to  Israel 
in  the  least. 

IV.  IS  THE  NATION  ISRAEL  DISINHERITED? 

One  of  the  assertions  which  is  made  confidently  by  those 
opposed  to  a  future  for  Israel  as  a  nation,  is  that  Israel 
through  their  rejection  of  Christ  have  been  rejected  by  God 
as  a  nation.  Now  it  is  clear  from  both  Scripture  and  his¬ 
tory  that  Israel  as  a  race  is  scattered  throughout  the  world 
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up  to  this  hour,  preserved  in  their  identity  but  without  a 
national  home.  The  question  is  whether  they  will  ever  be 
restored  as  a  chosen  nation  and  whether  the  promises  given 
to  them  as  a  nation  will  be  fulfilled.  It  is  not  the  purpose 
of  this  treatment  to  examine  the  great  bulk  of  evidence — 
this  being  reserved  for  future  articles.  It  is  asserted,  how¬ 
ever,  that  Israel’s  promises  are  transferred  to  the  church 
and  that  no  spiritual  Israel  will  ever  exist  apart  from  the 
present  order  found  in  the  church.  It  is  claimed  that  Israel 
is  expressly  disinherited. 

In  refutation  of  this  theory,  a  host  of  Scriptures  can  be 
found  having  more  or  less  bearing  on  the  problem.  It  has 
already  been  demonstrated,  at  least  in  part,  that  there  is  a 
New  Testament  basis  for  believing  Israel  has  a  future,  and 
if  so,  then  Israel  is  not  disinherited.  Two  principal  pas¬ 
sages,  however,  will  suffice  to  deal  with  the  crux  of  the 
problem. 

In  Matthew  21:43,  Christ  said,  after  the  parable  of  the 
householder,  “Therefore  say  I  unto  you.  The  kingdom  of  God 
shall  be  taken  from  you,  and  given  to  a  nation  bringing  forth 
the  fruits  thereof.”  This  seems,  at  first  glance,  to  be  a  cate¬ 
gorical  disinheriting  of  Israel.  A  further  examination  of 
the  passage  will  bring  up  several  important  questions,  how¬ 
ever.  What  did  Christ  refer  to  by  “you,”  the  nation  (pres¬ 
ent  and  future)  of  Israel  or  the  immediate  generation  and 
individuals  to  whom  He  was  speaking?  What  “nation”  is 
going  to  receive  the  “kingdom  of  God”  ?  What  does  He  mean 
by  the  “kingdom  of  God”  anyway? 

These  questions  are  not  easily  answered  in  a  few  words, 
but  the  clue  will  be  found  in  the  answer  to  these  questions. 
It  will  be  noted,  first,  that  there  is  used  in  this  passage  the 
expression  “kingdom  of  God”  in  contrast  to  the  usual  expres¬ 
sion  for  Matthew,  “kingdom  of  heaven.”  The  “kingdom  of 
God”  is  apparently  the  sphere  of  genuine  faith  in  God  and 
the  sphere  of  genuine  rule.  It  is  never  used  in  the  Scriptures 
to  include  unbelievers  whether  in  Matthew  or  other  New 
Testament  books.  On  the  other  hand,  the  “kingdom  of  heav- 
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en*’  seems  to  be  concerned  with  the  outward  display  of  God’s 
government  and  appearance  rather  than  reality.  The  wheat 
and  the  tares  of  Matthew  thirteen  are  both  in  the  kingdom 
of  heaven — ^the  wheat  representing  genuine  believers,  the 
tares  representing  those  who  are  merely  professing  believers. 
The  taking  of  the  kingdom  of  God  from  the  Jews  was,  then, 
a  declaration  that  they,  that  is,  the  scribes  and  Pharisees 
represented  in  the  parable  as  the  wicked  husbandmen,  would 
never  enter  the  kingdom  of  God,  i.e.,  would  never  be  saved. 
It  is  obvious  that  this  was  true  ipso  facto,  but  on  the  other 
hand  it  is  also  clear  that  some  Jews  did  enter  the  kingdom 
of  God,  and  that  the  nation  of  Israel  as  such  never  did  enter  the 
kingdom  of  God  even  in  the  Old  Testament.  It  had  always  been 
limited  to  those  who  were  genuine  believers  in  the  true  God. 
Further,  the  “kingdom  of  God”  is  not  to  be  identified  with 
the  millennial  kingdom  prophesied  for  Israel  and  the  Gentile 
nations,  though  the  millennial  kingdom  is  an  important  man¬ 
ifestation  and  phase  of  the  kingdom  of  God. 

The  declaration  of  Christ  in  this  passage  resolves  itself 
into  a  declaration  that  the  unbelieving  scribes  and  Pharisees 
would  never  be  saved  because  of  their  rejection  of  the  “son” 
of  the  “householder,”  and  that  others  would  take  their  place. 
Gaebelein  suggests  that  the  “nation”  which  will  take  their 
place  will  be  other  Israelites:  “The  nation  to  whom  the  Lord 
promises  the  Kingdom  is  not  the  Church.  The  Church  is 
called  the  Body  of  Christ,  the  Bride  of  Christ,  the  Habita¬ 
tion  of  God  by  the  Spirit,  the  Lamb’s  Wife,  but  never  a 
nation.  The  nation  is  Israel  still,  but  that  believing  remnant 
of  the  nation,  living  when  the  Lord  comes.”* 

The  second  major  passage  bearing  on  this  problem  is  Ro¬ 
mans  11:1-32.  As  previously  pointed  out,  this  chapter  deals 
with  the  question  whether  God  has  cast  off  Israel.  As  indi¬ 
cated  in  previous  discussion,  Paul’s  answer,  and  God’s  an¬ 
swer,  is  that  Israel  has  not  been  cast  off.  They  have  a  present 
election  of  grace,  a  future  promise  of  re-ingrafting  after 

*A.  C.  Gaebelein,  The  Gospel  of  Matthew  (New  York:  Our  Hope,  1910), 
Vol.  II,  p.  138. 
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their  blindness  is  lifted.  This  process  is  declared  to  result 
in  ‘*all  Israel”  bein^r  saved  (Rom.  11:26).  The  ”all  Israel” 
is  in  contrast  to  the  present  remnant  of  Israel  being  saved 
in  the  church.  Instead  of  individual  salvation,  Israel  once 
again  will  come  into  national  blessing  before  God.  On  the 
basis  of  this  brief  study  of  this  major  passage,  it  may  be 
concluded  that  its  proper  interpretation  bears  out  the  same 
thought  as  found  in  Matthew.  There  is  not  a  single  passage 
in  the  New  Testament  rightly  interpreted  in  the  light  of  its 
context  and  principal  terms  that  either  indirectly  or  directly 
teaches  that  Israel  is  finally  disinherited. 

On  the  basis  of  the  contrasts  in  Scripture  between  Israel 
and  Gentiles,  and  between  Christian  Israelites  and  Christian 
Gentiles,  and  the  contrast  between  unbelieving  Israel  and 
the  church,  it  has  been  demonstrated  that  there  is  no  basis 
in  Scripture  for  the  theory  that  the  church  and  Israel  are 
identical.  The  assertion  that  Israel  is  expressly  disinherited 
in  favor  of  the  church  has  also  been  found  to  be  without 
proper  ground  in  Scripture.  A  further  study  of  the  factors 
bearing  on  this  question,  to  be  considered  in  later  articles, 
will  only  confirm  this  preliminary  investigation. 

Dallas,  Texas. 
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JOBINE  THEOLOGY 

By  Ralph  Rogers  Hawthorne,  Th.M. 

(Continued  from  the  July-September  Number,  19J^4,) 

PAROUSIA. 

Parousm  is  a  Greek  term  occurring  twenty-four  times 
in  the  New  Testament.  It  speaks  of  Christ’s  coming  again 
both  for  and  with  His  saints.  Even  Job  had  some  conception 
of  the  Advent  like  this. 

36:14 — Although  thou  sayest  thou  shalt  not  see  him,  yet 
judgment  is  before  him:  therefore  trust  thou 
in  him”  (Elihu). 

42:6 — *T  have  heard  of  tliee  by  the  hearing  of  the  ear: 
but  now  mine  eye  seeth  thee”  (Job). 


PEACE. 

Peace  is  an  inner  experience  as  presented  in  Job.  The 
idea  of  holding  one’s  peace  also  occurs.  That  of  peace  with 
God  is  not  presented  here  nor  anywhere  except  in  the  New 
Testament  (cf.  Rom.  6:1). 

1.  Peace,  a  possession. 

6:24 — “Thou  shalt  know  that  thy  tabernacle  shall  be  in 
peace;  and  thou  shalt  visit  thy  habitation,  and 
shalt  not  sin”  (Eliphaz). 

22 :21 — “Acquaint  now  thyself  with  him,  and  be  at  peace : 
thereby  good  shall  come  unto  thee”  (Eliphaz). 

26:2 — “Dominion  and  fear  are  with  him,  he  maketh 
peace  in  his  high  places”  (Bildad). 

2.  Holding  one*s  peace. 

11:3 — ^“Should  thy  lies  make  men  hold  their  peace?  and 
when  thou  mockest,  shall  no  man  make  thee 
ashamed?”  (Zophar). 
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13 :6 — “0  that  ye  would  altogether  hold  your  peace !  and 
it  should  be  your  wisdom”  (Job). 

13:13 — “Hold  your  peace,  let  me  alone,  that  I  may  speak, 
and  let  come  on  me  what  will”  (Job). 

PERFECTION. 

Griffith-Thomas  considers  this  doctrine  under  seven  as¬ 
pects:  Old  Testament  perfection,  spiritual  maturity,  posi¬ 
tional  perfection  in  Christ,  progressive  perfection,  ultimate 
individual  perfection,  ultimate  corporate  perfection,  and  per¬ 
fection  in  some  one  particular.  Perfection  is  attributed  to 
certain  men  in  the  Old  Testament  (Ps.  37:37).  This  is  the 
phase  in  which  Job  develops  the  doctrine. 

1 :1, 8 — “There  was  a  man  in  the  land  of  Uz,  whose  name 
was  Job;  and  that  man  was  perfect  and  upright, 
and  one  that  feared  God,  and  eschewed  evil  .  .  .  And  the 
Lord  said  unto  Satan,  Hast  thou  considered  my  servant  Job, 
that  there  is  none  like  him  in  the  earth,  a  perfect  and  an 
upright  man,  one  that  feareth  God,  and  escheweth  evil?” 

2:3,9 — “And  the  Lord  said  unto  Satan,  Hast  thou  con¬ 
sidered  my  servant  Job,  that  there  is  none  like 
him  in  the  earth,  a  perfect  and  an  upright  man,  one  that 
feareth  God,  and  escheweth  evil?  and  still  he  holdeth  fast 
his  integrity,  although  thou  movedst  me  against  him,  to 
destroy  him  without  cause  .  .  .  Then  said  his  wife  unto  him. 
Dost  thou  still  retain  thine  integrity?  curse  God,  and  die.” 

4:17 — “Shall  mortal  man  be  more  just  than  God?  shall 
a  man  be  more  pure  than  his  maker?”  (Eliphaz). 

8:6 — “If  thou  wert  pure  and  upright;  surely  now  he 
would  awake  for  thee,  and  make  the  habitation 
of  thy  righteousness  prosperous”  (Bildad). 

8:20 — “Behold,  God  will  not  cast  away  a  perfect  man, 
neither  will  he  help  the  evil  doers”  (Bildad). 

9:20-22 — “If  I  justify  myself,  mine  own  mouth  shall  con¬ 
demn  me:  if  I  say,  I  am  perfect,  it  shall  also 
prove  me  perverse.  Though  I  were  perfect,  yet  would  I  not 
know  my  soul :  I  would  despise  my  life.  This  is  one  thing. 
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therefore  I  said  it,  He  destroyeth  the  perfect  and  the  wick¬ 
ed”  (Job). 

11 :4, 7 — “Thou  hast  said.  My  doctrine  is  pure,  and  I  am 
clean  in  thine  eyes  .  .  .  Canst  thou  by  searching 
find  out  God?  canst  thou  find  out  the  Almighty  unto  per¬ 
fection?”  (Zophar). 

16:17 — “My  prayer  is  pure”  (Job). 

22:23,30 — “If  thou  return  to  the  Almighty,  thou  shalt  be 
built  up,  thou  shalt  put  away  iniquity  far  from 
thy  tabernacles  ...  He  shall  deliver  the  island  of  the  inno¬ 
cent:  and  it  is  delivered  by  the  pureness  of  thine  hands” 
(Eliphaz). 

26:6 — “Behold  even  to  the  moon,  and  it  shineth  not; 
yea,  the  stars  are  not  pure  in  his  sight”  (Bildad). 

27:6 — “God  forbid  that  I  should  justify  you:  till  I  die  I 
will  not  remove  mine  integrity  from  me”  (Job). 

28:3 — “He  setteth  an  end  to  darkness,  and  searcheth  out 
all  perfection:  the  stones  of  darkness,  and  the 
shadow  of  death”  (Job). 

31:6 — “Let  me  be  weighed  in  an  even  balance,  that  God 
may  know  mine  integrity”  (Job). 

36:4 — “Truly  my  words  shall  not  be  false:  he  that  is 
perfect  in  knowledge  is  with  thee”  (Elihu). 

37:16 — “Dost  thou  know  the  balancings  of  the  clouds, 
the  wondrous  works  of  him  which  is  perfect  in 
knowledge?”  (Elihu). 

POWER. 

This  subject  covers  a  larger  field  than  mere  omnipotence. 
Several  types  of  power  are  set  forth  in  Job. 

1.  God*s  Power, 

9:4 — “He  is  wise  in  heart,  and  mighty  in  strength: 
who  hath  hardened  himself  against  him,  and  hath 
prospered?”  (Job). 

9:19 — “If  I  speak  of  strength,  lo,  he  is  strong;  and  if  of 
judgment,  who  shall  set  me  a  time  to  plead?” 

(Job). 

12:13 — ^“With  him  is  wisdom  and  strength,  he  hath  coun- 
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sel  and  understanding”  (Job). 

23:6 — “Will  he  plead  against  me  with  his  great  power? 
How  savest  thou  the  arm  that  hath  no  strength?” 

(Job). 

26 :12, 14 — “He  divideth  the  sea  with  his  power,  and  by  his 
understanding  he  smiteth  through  the  proud  .  .  . 
Lo,  these  are  parts  of  his  ways:  but  how  little  a  portion  is 
heard  of  him?  but  the  thunder  of  his  power  who  can  un¬ 
derstand?”  (Job). 

37:6 — “He  sailh  to  the  snow,  Be  thou  on  the  earth; 
likewise  to  the  small  rain,  and  to  the  great  rain 
of  his  strength”  (Elihu). 

37:22-24 — “Fair  weather  cometh  out  of  the  north:  with  God 
is  terrible  majesty.  Touching  the  Almighty,  we 
cannot  find  him  out:  he  is  excellent  in  power,  and  in  judg¬ 
ment,  and  in  plenty  of  justice:  he  will  not  afflict.  Men  do 
therefore  fear  him:  he  respecteth  not  any  that  are  wise  of 
heart”  (Elihu). 

2.  Man*s  Power. 

6:12, 13 — “Is  my  strength  the  strength  of  stones?  or  is  my 
flesh  of  brass?  Is  not  my  help  in  me?  and  is 
wisdom  driven  quite  from  me?”  (Job). 

6:22, 23 — “Did  I  say  .  .  .  Deliver  me  from  the  enemy’s  hand? 

or  Redeem  me  from  the  hand  of  the  mighty?” 

(Job). 

16 :25— “He  stretcheth  out  his  hand  against  God  and 
strengtheneth  himself  against  the  Almighty” 

(Eliphaz). 

17:9 — “The  righteous  also  shall  hold  on  his  way,  and 
he  that  hath  clean  hands  shall  be  stronger  and 
stronger”  (Job). 

18 :7, 12 — “The  steps  of  his  strength  shall  be  straightened, 
and  his  own  counsel  shall  cast  him  down  .  .  .  His 
strength  shall  be  hunger-bitten,  and  destruction  shall  be 
ready  at  his  side”  (Bildad). 

21:7 — “Wherefore  do  the  wicked  live,  become  old,  yea, 
are  mighty  in  power?”  (Job). 
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26:2 — “How  hast  thou  helped  him  that  is  without  power? 
How  savest  thou  the  arm  that  hath  no  strength?” 

(Job). 

3.  Satan*8  Power, 

1:12 — “All  that  he  hath  is  in  thy  power”  (Jehovah). 

4.  Animal  Power. 

40 :16 — ^“Lo  now,  his  [behemoth’s]  strength  is  in  his  loins, 
and  his  force  is  in  the  navel  of  his  belly”  (Job). 

PRAISE. 

This  major  feature  in  Christian  living  was  Job’s  habit 
even  in  the  most  fiery  trials.  It  is  an  Old  Testament  doctrine 
occurring  about  300  times,  compared  to  34  times  in  the 
New  Testament. 

1 :20, 21 — “Then  Job  arose,  and  rent  his  mantle,  and  shaved 
his  head,  and  fell  down  upon  the  ground,  and 
worshipped.  And  said.  Naked  came  I  out  of  my  mother’s 
womb,  and  naked  shall  I  return  thither:  the  Lord  gave, 
and  the  LORD  hath  taken  away;  blessed  be  the  name  of 
the  Lord.” 

8:20,21 — “God  will  not  cast  away  a  perfect  man  .  .  .  till 
he  fill  thy  mouth  with  laughing,  and  thy  lips  with 
rejoicing”  (Bildad). 

27 :10 — “Will  he  delight  himself  in  the  Almighty?  will  he 
always  call  upon  God?”  (Job). 

PRAYER  (See  also  intercession). 

Prayer  is  based  on  the  divine  covenants  and  the  char¬ 
acter  of  God.  It  is  made  according  to  the  Lord’s  Word  and 
for  His  great  name’s  sake  (I  Kings  8:22-26;  Neh.  9:32). 
It  follows  blood  sacrifice  (Heb.  9:7).  Job  was  a  man  of  ar¬ 
dent  continual  prayer. 

1 :20,  21 — “Then  Job  arose,  and  rent  his  mantle,  and  shaved 
his  head,  and  fell  down  upon  the  ground,  and 
worshipped.  And  said.  Naked  came  I  out  of  my  mother’s 
womb,  and  naked  shall  I  return  thither:  the  Lord  gave, 
and  the  Lord  hath  taken  away;  blessed  be  the  name  of 
the  Lord.” 

6:1 — “Call  now,  if  there  be  any  that  will  answer  thee; 
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and  to  which  of  the  saints  wilt  thou  turn?” 

(Eliphaz). 

6:8 — ^“Oh  that  I  might  have  my  request;  and  that  God 
would  grant  me  the  thing  that  I  long  for!”  (Job). 

8:5 — “If  thou  wouldest  seek  unto  God  betimes,  and 
make  thy  supplication  to  the  Almighty  .  .  .” 

(Bildad). 

9 :16, 16 — “Though  I  were  righteous,  yet  would  I  not  answer, 
but  I  would  make  supplication  to  my  judge.  If 
I  had  called,  and  he  had  answered  me;  yet  would  I  not  be¬ 
lieve  that  he  had  hearkened  unto  my  voice”  (Job). 

9:19 — “If  I  speak  of  strength,  lo,  he  is  strong:  and  if 
of  judgment,  who  shall  set  me  a  time  to  plead?” 

(Job). 

12:4 — “I  am  as  one  mocked  of  his  neighbour,  who 
calleth  upon  God,  and  he  answereth  him:  the  just 
upright  man  is  laughed  to  scorn”  (Job). 

13:3 — “Surely  I  would  speak  to  the  Almighty,  and  I 
desire  to  reason  with  God”  (Job). 

16 :4 — “Yea,  thou  castest  off  fear,  and  restrainest  prayer 
before  God”  (Eliphaz). 

16:17 — “My  prayer  is  pure”  (Job). 

16 :21 — “0  that  one  might  plead  for  a  man  with  God,  as  a 
man  pleadeth  for  his  neighbour!”  (Job). 

21:15--“ What  is  the  Almighty,  that  we  should  serve  him? 
and  what  profit  should  we  have,  if  we  pray  unto 
him?”  (Job). 

22 :26, 27 — “Then  shalt  thou  have  thy  delight  in  the  Almighty, 
and  shalt  lift  up  thy  face  unto  God.  Thou  shalt 
make  the  prayer  unto  him,  and  he  shall  hear  thee,  and  thou 
shalt  pay  thy  vows”  (Eliphaz). 

27 :9, 10 — “Will  God  hear  his  cry  when  trouble  cometh  upon 
him?  Will  he  delight  himself  in  the  Almighty? 
will  he  always  call  upon  God?”  (Job). 

30:20 — “I  cry  unto  thee,  and  thou  dost  not  hear  me:  I 
stand  up,  and  thou  regardest  me  not”  (Job). 

31:35— “Oh  that  one  would  hear  me!  behold,  my  desire 
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is,  that  the  Almighty  would  answer  me,  and  that 
mine  adversary  had  written  a  book”  (Job). 

33:26 — ^“He  shall  pray  unto  God,  and  he  will  be  favour¬ 
able  unto  him :  and  he  shall  see  his  face  with  joy : 
for  he  will  render  unto  man  his  righteousness”  (Elihu). 

35 :13 — “Surely  God  will  not  hear  vanity,  neither  will  the 
Almighty  regard  it”  (Elihu). 

42 :8, 10 — “My  servant  shall  pray  for  you :  for  him  will  I 
accept  .  .  .  And  the  LORD  turned  the  captivity  of 
Job,  when  he  prayed  for  his  friends:  also  the  Lord  gave  Job 
twice  as  much  as  he  had  before.” 

PREDESTINATION  (See  also  DECREE). 

Predestination  connotes  a  determining  beforehand.  In 
Scripture  it  is  traced  to  the  certainty  of  the  divine,  not  to 
compulsion.  Sin  is  connected  with  divine  decree,  just  as 
salvation  is  with ,  election.  Only  the  believer's  destiny  is 
predestined.  Predestination,  of  course,  precedes  history.  It, 
to  be  sure,  represents  more  than  omnipotence  or  the  resist¬ 
less  divine  will. 

1 :15-17, 19 — “I  only  am  escaped  alone  to  tell  thee  ...  I  only 
am  escaped  alone  to  tell  thee  ...  I  only  am  es¬ 
cape  alone  to  tell  thee  ...  I  only  am  escaped  alone  to  tell 
thee”  (Job's  servants). 

7 :1 — “Is  there  not  an  apponted  time  to  man  upon  earth? 
are  not  his  days  also  like  the  days  of  an  hire¬ 
ling?”  (Job). 

14:6 — “Seeing  his  days  are  determined,  the  number  of 
his  months  are  with  thee,  thou  hast  appointed  his  bounds 
that  he  cannot  pass”  (Job). 

14:14 — “If  a  man  die,  shall  he  live  again?  All  the  days 
of  my  appointed  time  will  I  wait,  till  my  change  come”  (Job). 

33:17 — “He  may  withdraw  man  from  his  purpose,  and 
hide  pride  from  man”  (Elihu). 

38 :10 — “I  brake  up  for  it  [the  sea]  my  decreed  place,  and 
set  bars  and  doors”  (Jehovah). 

PROPHECY. 

Prophecy  is  pre-written  history.  It  is  altogether  foreign 
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to  human  ability  to  compose.  In  reality,  much  in  Job  is 
prophecy  which  cannot  be  listed  here. 

19:26— “I  know  that  my  redeemer  liveth,  and  that  he 
shall  stand  at  the  latter  day  upon  the  earth”  (Job). 

26:10 — “He  hath  compassed  the  waters  with  bounds,  until 
the  day  and  night  come  to  an  end”  (Job). 

PROPITIATION. 

Propitiation  is  a  New  Testament  doctrine.  It  means  that 
Grod  is  rendered  gracious  or  favorable.  The  sacrifice  of 
Christ  on  the  cross  made  propitiation  possible.  In  the  Old 
Testament  the  mercy  seat  was  a  throne  of  grace  because  it 
spoke  of  propitiation. 

11 :6,  6 — “Oh  that  God  .  .  .  would  shew  thee  the  secrets 
of  wisdom,  that  they  are  double  to  that  which  is! 
Know  therefore  that  God  exacteth  of  thee  less  than  thine 
iniquity  deserveth”  (Zophar). 

13:3 — “Surely  I  would  speak  to  the  Almighty,  and  I 
desire  to  reason  with  God”  (Job). 

36 :6 — “Behold,  God  is  mighty,  and  despiseth  not  any :  he 
is  mighty  in  strength  and  wisdom”  (Elihu). 

PROVIDENCE  (See  also  GOD). 

This  word  occurs  but  once  in  Scripture  (Acts  24:2)  and 
then  of  the  Gentile  ruler,  Felix.  Theologically  it  speaks  of 
the  directing  care  of  God  over  things  animate  and  inanimate, 
embracing  things  both  good  and  evil,  but  especially  those 
yielded  to  His  will.  It  is  not  identical  with  preservation. 
Job  has  much  material  on  this  theme. 

1:10 — “Hast  not  thou  made  an  hedge  about  him,  and 
about  his  house,  and  about  all  that  he  hath  on 
every  side?  thou  hast  blessed  the  work  of  his  hands,  and 
his  substance  is  increased  in  the  land”  (Satan). 

1:21 — ^“Naked  came  I  out  of  my  mother’s  womb,  and 
naked  shall  I  return  thither:  the  Lord  gave,  and 
the  Lord  hath  taken  away;  blessed  be  the  name  of  the 
Lord”  (Job). 
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2;10 — “Shall  we  receive  good  at  the  hand  of  God,  and 
shall  we  not  receive  evil?”  (Job). 

5:8 — “I  would  seek  unto  God,  and  unto  God  would  I 
commit  my  cause”  (Eliphaz). 

5:21 — “Thou  shalt  be  hid  from  the  scourge  of  the  tongue: 
neither  shalt  thou  be  afraid  of  destruction  when 
it  cometh”  (Eliphaz). 

7:20 — “0  thou  preserver  of  men”  (Job). 

10:16 — “Thou  huntest  me  as  a  fierce  lion:  and  again  thou 
shewest  thyself  marvellous  upon  me”  (Job). 

14:16 — “Now  thou  numberest  my  steps:  dost  thou  not 
watch  over  my  sin?”  (Job). 

19:8 — “He  hath  fenced  up  my  way  that  I  cannot  pass, 
and  he  hath  set  darkness  in  my  paths”  (Job). 

22:25 — “Yea,  the  Almighty  shall  be  thy  defence,  and  thou 
shalt  have  plenty  of  silver”  (Eliphaz). 

23:11 — “My  foot  hath  held  his  steps,  his  way  have  I  kept, 
and  not  declined”  (Job). 

28:10 — “He  cutteth  out  rivers  among  the  rocks;  and  his 
eye  seeth  every  precious  thing”  (Job). 

33 :29,  30 — “Lo,  all  these  things  worketh  God  oftentimes  with 
man,  to  bring  back  his  soul  from  the  pit,  to  be 
enlightened  with  the  light  of  the  living”  (Elihu). 

34:21 — “His  eyes  are  upon  the  ways  of  man,  and  he  seeth 
all  his  goings”  (Elihu). 

38:41 — “Who  provideth  for  the  raven  his  food?  when  his 
young  ones  cry  unto  God,  they  wander  for  lack 
of  meat”  (Jehovah). 

PUNISHMENT  (See  also  hell). 

Retribution  is  not  incompatible  with  the  fact  of  divine 
love.  It  is  found  in  this  life,  taking  the  form  of  chastise¬ 
ment  for  the  wicked  and  chastening  for  the  saved.  Beyond 
the  grave  it  is  eternal  and  complete  in  nature.  All  are  to  be 
recompensed  for  their  deeds. 

4:7 — “Remember,  I  pray  thee,  who  ever  perished,  hew¬ 
ing  innocent?  or  where  were  the  righteous  cut 
off?”  (Eliphaz). 
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19:29 — “Be  ye  afraid  of  the  sword:  for  wrath  bringeth 
the  punishments  of  the  sword,  that  ye  may  know 
there  is  a  judgment”  (Job). 

20:18 — “That  which  he  laboured  for  shall  he  restore,  and 
shall  not  swallow  it  down:  according  to  his  sub¬ 
stance  shall  the  restitution  be,  and  he  shall  not  rejoice 
therein”  (Zophar). 

20:28 — “The  increase  of  his  house  shall  depart,  and  his 
goods  shall  flow  away  in  the  day  of  his  wrath” 

(Zophar). 

21:29,30 — “Do  ye  not  know  their  [wicked  men’s]  tokens, 
that  the  wicked  is  reserved  to  the  day  of  destruc¬ 
tion?  they  shall  be  brought  forth  to  the  day  of  wrath”  (Job). 

22:16 — “Hast  thou  marked  the  old  way  which  wicked 
men  have  trodden?”  (Eliphaz). 

31:3 — “Is  not  destruction  to  the  wicked?  and  a  strange 
punishment  to  the  workers  of  iniquity?”  (Job) 

31:11 — “This  is  an  heinous  crime;  yea,  it  is  an  iniquity 
to  be  punished  by  the  judges”  (Job). 

31:28 — “This  also  were  an  iniquity  to  be  punished  by 
the  judge:  for  I  should  have  denied  the  God  that 
is  above”  (Job). 

REDEMPTION. 

This  key  truth  of  the  age  of  grace  is  mentioned  in  Job. 
It  is  connected  with  the  thought  of  ransom.  Three  words 
are  used  in  the  New  Testament  to  denote  redemption.  One 
means  to  buy  in  the  market,  another  to  purchase  out  of  the 
market,  and  the  other  to  emancipate.  In  the  Old  Testament 
appears  the  kinsman  redeemer,  an  excellent  t5rpe  of  Christ. 

6:20 — “In  famine  he  shall  redeem  thee  from  death:  and 
in  war  from  the  power  of  the  sword”  (Eliphaz). 

6:23 — “Did  I  say.  Deliver  me  from  the  enemy’s  hand?  or. 
Redeem  me  from  the  hand  of  the  mighty?”  (Job). 

19 :26— “I  know  that  my  redeemer  liveth,  and  that  he  shall 
stand  at  the  latter  day  upon  the  earth”  (Job). 

22:30 — “He  shall  deliver  the  island  of  the  innocent: 
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and  it  is  delivered  by  the  pureness  of  thine 
hands”  (Eliphaz). 

33:24 — “Then  he  is  gracious  unto  him,  and  saith,  Deliver 
him  from  going  down  to  the  pit:  I  have  found 
a  ransom”  (Eliphaz). 

36:18 — “Because  there  is  wrath,  beware  lest  he  take  thee 
away  with  his  stroke :  then  a  great  ransom  cannot 
deliver  thee”  (Elihu). 

REGENERATION. 

The  Old  Testament  is  obscure  on  this  point.  Only  an 
indirect  reference  is  made  in  Job.  Strictly  speaking,  the 
doctrine  refers  to  the  rebirth.  With  its  occurrence  many 
momentous  events  take  place. 

22:23 — “If  thou  return  to  the  Almighty,  thou  shalt  be 
built  up,  thou  shalt  put  away  iniquity  far  from 
thy  tabernacles”  (Eliphaz). 

RESURRECTION. 

The  hope  of  the  saint  is  based  on  Christ’s  resurrection. 
The  wicked  also,  however,  shall  be  resurrected.  Resurrection 
was  anticipated  by  Old  Testament  believers. 

14:12 — “Man  lieth  down,  and  riseth  not:  till  the  heavens 
be  no  more,  they  shall  not  awake,  nor  be  raised  out 
of  their  sleep”  (Job). 

14:14, 15 — “If  a  man  die,  shall  he  live  again?  all  the  days  of 
my  appointed  time  will  I  wait,  till  my  change 
come.  Thou  shalt  call,  and  I  will  answer  thee:  thou  wilt 
have  a  desire  to  the  work  of  thine  hands”  (Job). 

14:20 — “Thou  prevailest  for  ever  against  him,  and  he 
passeth :  thou  changest  his  countenance,  and  send- 
est  him  away”  (Job). 

19 :26,  27 — “Though  after  my  skin  worms  destroy  this  body, 
yet  in  my  flesh  shall  I  see  God:  Whom  I  shall  see 
for  myself,  and  mine  eyes  shall  behold,  and  not  another; 
though  my  reins  be  consumed  within  me”  (Job). 

REVELATION. 

Revelation  deals  with  an  unveiling  or  disclosing  of  things 
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unknown.  It  is  reasonable  to  conclude  that  God  would  speak 
to  His  creatures  whom  He  has  made  capable  of  such  com¬ 
munion.  Bits  of  data  concerning  this  fellowship  are  af¬ 
forded  in  Job. 

26:14 — *‘Lo,  these  are  parts  of  his  ways:  but  how  little 
a  portion  is  heard  of  him?  but  the  thunder  of  his 
power  who  can  understand?”  (Job). 

27:11 — “I  will  teach  you  by  the  hand  of  God:  that  which 
is  with  the  Almighty  will  I  not  conceal”  (Job). 

31 :36 — “Oh  that  one  would  hear  me !  behold,  my  desire  is, 
that  the  Almighty  would  answer  me,  and  that 
mine  adversary  had  written  a  book”  (Job). 

33 : 14-16 — “God  speaketh  once,  yea  twice,  yet  man  perceiveth 
it  not.  In  a  dream,  in  a  vision  of  the  night,  when 
deep  steep  falleth  upon  men,  in  slumberings  upon  the  bed; 
Then  he  openeth  the  ears  of  men,  and  sealeth  their  instruc¬ 
tion”  (Elihu). 

42:6 — ‘T  have  heard  of  thee  by  the  hearing  of  the  ear: 
but  now  mine  eye  seeth  thee”  (Job). 

REWARDS. 

“Whatsoever  a  man  soweth,  that  shall  he  also  reap” 
(Gal.  6:7).  Rewards  are  unrelated  to  salvation,  since  the 
latter  is  entirely  unmerited.  The  doctrine  of  rewards  is  not 
solely  a  New  Testament  truth. 

4:8 — “Even  as  I  have  seen,  they  that  plow  iniquity,  and 
sow  wickedness,  reap  the  same”  (Eliphaz). 

21:19 — “God  layeth  up  his  iniquity  for  his  children:  he 
rewardeth  him,  and  he  shall  know  it”  (Job). 

34:11 — “The  work  of  a  man  shall  he  render  unto  him, 
and  cause  every  man  to  find  according  to  his 
ways”  (Elihu). 

42 :10, 12 — “The  Lord  turned  the  captivity  of  Job,  when  he 
prayed  for  his  friends:  also  the  Lord  gave  Job 
twice  as  much  as  he  had  before  ...  So  the  Lord  blessed  the 
latter  end  of  Job  more  than  his  beginning.” 
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RIGHTEOUSNESS. 

Righteousness  is  an  absolute  attribute  of  God,  and  an 
imputed,  imparted  characteristic  of  the  child  of  God.  In 
Job  it  is  predicated  of  God  and  man. 

1.  God*s  righteotisness. 

33 :23, 26 — “If  there  be  a  messenger  with  him,  an  interpreter, 
one  among  a  thousand,  to  shew  unto  man  his  up¬ 
rightness  ...  He  shall  pray  unto  God,  and  he  will  be  favour¬ 
able  unto  him:  and  he  shall  see  his  face  with  joy:  for  he  will 
render  unto  man  his  righteousness’*  (Elihu). 

36 :2,  7 — “Thinkest  thou  this  to  be  right,  that  thou  saidst. 
My  righteousness  is  more  than  God’s?  ...  If 
thou  be  righteous,  what  givest  thou  him?  or  what  receiveth 
he  of  thine  hand?”  (Elihu). 

36 :3,  7 — “I  will  fetch  my  knowledge  from  afar,  and  will 
ascribe  righteousness  to  my  Maker  ...  He  with- 
draweth  not  his  eyes  from  the  righteous:  but  with  kings  are 
they  on  the  throne;  yea,  he  doth  establish  them  for  ever, 
and  they  are  exalted”  (Elihu). 

40:8 — “Wilt  thou  also  disannul  my  judgment?  wilt 
thou  condemn  me  that  thou  mayest  be  right¬ 
eous?”  (Jehovah). 

2.  Man's  righteousness. 

4:7 — “Remember,  I  pray  thee,  who  ever  perished,  be¬ 
ing  innocent?  or  where  were  the  righteous  cut 
off?”  (Eliphaz). 

6:29 — “Return,  I  pray  you,  let  it  not  be  iniquity;  yea, 
return  again,  my  righteousness  is  in  it”  (Job). 

8:6 — “If  thou  wert  pure  and  upright;  surely  now  he 
would  awake  for  thee,  and  make  the  habitation  of  thy  right¬ 
eousness  prosperous”  (Bildad). 

9 :16 — “Though  I  were  righteous,  yet  would  I  not  answer, 
but  I  would  make  supplication  to  my  judge”  (Job). 

10:16 — “If  I  be  wicked,  woe  unto  me;  and  if  I  be  right¬ 
eous,  yet  will  I  not  lift  up  my  head,  I  am  full  of 
confusion;  therefore  see  thou  mine  affliction”  (Job). 
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15:14 — “What  is  man,  that  he  should  be  clean?  and  he 
which  is  born  of  a  woman,  that  he  should  be 
righteous?”  (Eliphaz). 

17 :9 — “The  righteous  also  shall  hold  on  his  way,  and 
he  that  hath  clean  hands  shall  be  stronger  and 
stronger”  (Job). 

22:3 — “Is  it  any  pleasure  to  the  Almighty,  that  thou 
art  righteous?  or  is  it  gain  to  him,  that  thou 
makest  thy  ways  perfect?”  (Eliphaz). 

22:19 — “The  righteous  see  it,  and  are  glad:  and  the  in¬ 
nocent  laugh  them  to  scorn”  (Eliphaz). 

23:7 — “There  the  righteous  might  dispute  with  him; 
so  should  I  be  delivered  for  ever  from  my 
judge”  (Job). 

27:6 — “My  righteousness  I  hold  fast,  and  will  not  let  it 
go:  my  heart  shall  not  reproach  me  so  long  as 
I  live”  (Job). 

29:14 — “I  put  on  righteousness,  and  it  clothed  me:  my 
judgment  was  a  robe  and  a  diadem”  (Job). 

32:1 — “So  these  three  men  ceased  to  answer  Job,  be¬ 
cause  he  was  righteous  in  his  own  eyes.” 

34:5 — “Job  hath  said,  I  am  righteous:  and  God  hath 
taken  away  my  judgment”  (Elihu). 

SACRIFICE. 

Blood  shedding  is  the  only  effective  method  of  sacrifice 
known  to  Scripture.  All  Old  Testament  sacrifices  are  shad¬ 
ows  of  Christ’s  perfect  offering  of  Himself. 

1:5 — “Job  sent  and  sanctified  them,  and  rose  up  early 
in  the  morning,  and  offered  burnt-offerings  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  number  of  them  all  .  .  .  Thus  did  Job  con¬ 
tinually.” 

SAINT. 

There  are  those  individuals  who  are  holy  or  sanctified. 
They  take  a  distinct  place  in  God’s  plan.  The  term  saint 
never  indicates  personal  character  or  worthiness.  It  occurs 
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fifty  times  in  the  Old  Testament  with  respect  to  Israel  and 
sixty-two  times  in  the  New  Testament  relative  to  believers. 

6:1 — “Call  now,  if  there  be  any  that  will  answer 
thee ;  and  to  which  of  the  saints  wilt  thou 
turn?”  (Eliphaz). 

16 :16 — “Behold,  he  putteth  no  trust  in  his  saints ;  yea,  the 
heavens  are  not  clean  in  his  sight”  (Eliphaz). 

SALVATION. 

Salvation  is  a  term  suggestive  of  being  made  whole.  It 
embraces  a  vast  number  of  related  doctrines.  It  is  altogether 
a  work  of  God,  comprising  a  divine  enterprise  for  man  in 
the  past,  present  and  future.  Not  always,  however,  does  the  . 
word  carry  a  spiritual  application. 

6:16 — “He  saveth  the  poor  from  the  sword,  from  their 
mouth,  and  from  the  hand  of  the  mighty” 

(Eliphaz). 

13:16 — “He  also  shall  be  my  salvation:  for  an  hypocrite 
shall  not  come  before  him”  (Job). 

40:14 — “Then  will  I  also  confess  unto  thee  that  thine  own 
right  hand  can  save  thee”  (Jehovah). 

SANCTIFICATION  (See  also  SAINT  and  perfection). 

Sanctification  is  the  setting  apart  of  a  person  or  thing, 
usually  with  respect  to  God.  Cf .  Exodus  13 :2, 12.  Christ 
declared  that  He  sanctified  Himself,  though  His  personal 
holiness  was  not  thereby  altered  in  the  least.  The  term 
sanctification  is  not  defined  in  Job. 

1:6 — “Job  sent  and  sanctified  them.” 

SATANOLOGY  (See  also  angelology). 

Satan  is  a  strong  and  subtle  personage  in  the  presence  of 
God  and  His  holy  angels.  He  has  access  to  the  portals  of 
heaven,  but  is  carrying  on  his  work  upon  earth.  Incessantly 
he  roves  and  bends  his  efforts  upon  evil.  Job  calls  him  “the 
oppressor,”  and  Eliphaz  “the  destroyer.” 
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1 :6-9 — “Now  there  was  a  day  when  the  sons  of  God  came 
to  present  themselves  before  the  Lord,  and  Satan 
came  also  among  them.  And  the  Lord  said  unto  Satan, 
Whence  comest  thou?  Then  Satan  answered  the  Lord,  and 
said.  From  going  to  and  fro  in  the  earth,  and  from  walking 
up  and  down  it.  And  the  Lord  said  unto  Satan,  Hast  thou 
considered  my  servant  Job,  that  there  is  none  like  him  in  the 
earth,  a  perfect  and  an  upright  man,  one  that  feareth  God, 
and  escheweth  evil?  Then  Satan  answered  the  Lord,  and 
said.  Doth  Job  fear  God  for  nought?” 

1:12 — “The  Lord  said  unto  Satan,  Behold,  all  that  he 
hath  is  in  thy  power;  only  upon  himself  put  not 
forth  thine  hand.  So  Satan  went  forth  from  the  presence 
of  the  Lord.” 

1:14-19 — “There  came  a  messenger  unto  Job,  and  said.  The 
oxen  were  plowing,  and  the  asses  feeding  beside 
them :  And  the  Sabeans  fell  upon  them,  and  took  them  away ; 
yea,  they  have  slain  the  servants  with  the  edge  of  the  sword; 
and  I  only  am  escaped  alone  to  tell  thee.  While  he  was  yet 
speaking,  there  came  also  another,  and  said.  The  fire  of  God 
is  fallen  from  heaven,  and  hath  burned  up  the  sheep,  and 
the  servants,  and  consumed  them;  and  I  only  am  escaped 
alone  to  tell  thee.  While  he  was  yet  speaking,  there  came 
also  another,  and  said.  The  Chaldeans  made  out  three  bands, 
and  fell  upon  the  camels,  and  have  carried  them  away,  yea, 
and  slain  the  servants  with  the  edge  of  the  sword;  and  I 
only  am  escaped  alone  to  tell  thee.  While  he  was  yet  speak¬ 
ing,  there  came  also  another,  and  said.  Thy  sons  and  thy 
daughters  were  eating  and  drinking  wine  in  their  eldest 
brother’s  house:  And,  behold,  there  came  a  great  wind  from 
the  wilderness,  and  smote  the  four  corners  of  the  house,  and 
it  fell  upon  the  young  men,  and  they  are  dead;  and  I  only 
am  escaped  alone  to  tell  thee.” 

2:1-7 — “Again  there  was  a  day  when  the  sons  of  God 
came  to  present  themselves  before  the  Lord,  and 
Satan  came  also  among  them  to  present  himself  before  the 
Lord.  And  the  Lord  said  unto  Satan,  From  whence  comest 
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thou?  And  Satan  answered  the  Lord,  and  said,  From  going 
to  and  fro  in  the  earth,  and  from  walking  up  and  down  in  it. 
And  the  Lord  said  unto  Satan,  Hast  thou  considered  my 
servant  Job,  that  there  is  none  like  him  in  the  earth,  a  per¬ 
fect  and  an  upright  man,  one  that  feareth  God,  and  eschew- 
eth  evil?  and  still  he  holdeth  fast  his  integrity,  although  thou 
movedst  me  against  him,  to  destroy  him  without  cause. 
And  Satan  answered  the  Lord,  and  said.  Skin  for  skin,  yea, 
all  that  a  man  hath  will  he  give  for  his  life.  But  put  forth 
thine  hand  now,  and  touch  his  bone  and  his  flesh,  and  he 
will  curse  thee  to  thy  face.  And  the  Lord  said  unto  Satan, 
Behold,  he  is  in  thine  hand;  but  save  his  life.  So  went 
Satan  forth  from  the  presence  of  the  Lord,  and  smote  Job 
with  sore  boils  from  the  sole  of  his  foot  unto  his  crown.” 

3:18 — “There  the  prisoners  rest  together;  they  hear  not 
the  voice  of  the  oppressor”  (Job). 

15:21 — “A  dreadful  sound  is  in  his  ears:  in  prosperity 
the  destroyer  shall  come  upon  him”  (Eliphaz). 

Portland,  Oregon. 

(To  be  concluded  in  the  January-March,  19^5,  Number) 
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1 :6-9 — “Now  there  was  a  day  when  the  sons  of  God  came 
to  present  themselves  before  the  Lord,  and  Satan 
came  also  among  them.  And  the  Lord  said  unto  Satan, 
Whence  comest  thou?  Then  Satan  answered  the  Lord,  and 
said.  From  going  to  and  fro  in  the  earth,  and  from  walking 
up  and  down  it.  And  the  Lord  said  unto  Satan,  Hast  thou 
considered  my  servant  Job,  that  there  is  none  like  him  in  the 
earth,  a  perfect  and  an  upright  man,  one  that  feareth  God, 
and  escheweth  evil?  Then  Satan  answered  the  Lord,  and 
said.  Doth  Job  fear  God  for  nought?” 

1:12 — “The  Lord  said  unto  Satan,  Behold,  all  that  he 
•  hath  is  in  thy  power ;  only  upon  himself  tput  not 
forth  thine  hand.  So  Satan  went  forth  from  the  presence 
of  the  Lord.” 

1:14-19 — “There  came  a  messenger  unto  Job,  and  said.  The 
oxen  were  plowing,  and  the  asses  feeding  beside 
them :  And  the  Sabeans  fell  upon  them,  and  took  them  away ; 
yea,  they  have  slain  the  servants  with  the  edge  of  the  sword; 
and  I  only  am  escaped  alone  to  tell  thee.  While  he  was  yet 
speaking,  there  came  also  another,  and  said.  The  fire  of  God 
is  fallen  from  heaven,  and  hath  burned  up  the  sheep,  and 
the  servants,  and  consumed  them;  and  I  only  am  escaped 
alone  to  tell  thee.  While  he  was  yet  speaking,  there  came 
also  another,  and  said.  The  Chaldeans  made  out  three  bands, 
and  fell  upon  the  camels,  and  have  carried  them  away,  yea, 
and  slain  the  servants  with  the  edge  of  the  sword;  and  I 
only  am  escaped  alone  to  tell  thee.  While  he  was  yet  speak¬ 
ing,  there  came  also  another,  and  said.  Thy  sons  and  thy 
daughters  were  eating  and  drinking  wine  in  their  eldest 
brother’s  house:  And,  behold,  there  came  a  great  wind  from 
the  wilderness,  and  smote  the  four  corners  of  the  house,  and 
it  fell  upon  the  young  men,  and  they  are  dead;  and  I  only 
am  escaped  alone  to  tell  thee.” 

2:1-7 — “Again  there  was  a  day  when  the  sons  of  God 
came  to  present  themselves  before  the  Lord,  and 
Satan  came  also  among  them  to  present  himself  before  the 
Lord.  And  the  Lord  said  unto  Satan,  From  whence  comest 
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thou?  And  Satan  answered  the  Lord,  and  said,  From  going 
to  and  fro  in  the  earth,  and  from  walking  up  and  down  in  it. 
And  the  Lord  said  unto  Satan,  Hast  thou  considered  my 
servant  Job,  that  there  is  none  like  him  in  the  earth,  a  per¬ 
fect  and  an  upright  man,  one  that  feareth  God,  and  eschew- 
eth  evil  ?  and  still  he  holdeth  fast  his  integrity,  although  thou 
movedst  me  against  him,  to  destroy  him  without  cause. 
And  Satan  answered  the  Lord,  and  said.  Skin  for  skin,  yea, 
all  that  a  man  hath  will  he  give  for  his  life.  But  put  forth 
thine  hand  now,  and  touch  his  bone  and  his  flesh,  and  he 
will  curse  thee  to  thy  face.  And  the  Lord  said  unto  Satan, 
Behold,  he  is  in  thine  hand;  but  save  his  life.  So  went 
Satan  forth  from  the  presence  of  the  Lord,  and  smote  Job 
with  sore  boils  from  the  sole  of  his  foot  unto  his  crown.” 

3:18 — “There  the  prisoners  rest  together;  they  hear  not 
the  voice  of  the  oppressor”  (Job). 

16:21 — “A  dreadful  sound  is  in  his  ears:  in  prosperity 
the  destroyer  shall  come  upon  him”  (Eliphaz). 

Portland,  Oregon. 


(To  be  concluded  in  the  January-March,  19^5,  Number) 
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EXEGETICAL  STUDIES  IN  ZECHARIAH 
By  Charles  Lee  Feinberg,  A.M.,  Th.D. 
(Continued  from  the  April-June  Number ^  19 UU) 

A.  The  First  Burden,  9-11. 

4.  Additional  Blessings  for  Israel,  10:1-12. 

Whereas  in  former  days  of  disobedience  Israel  knew  the 
tyrannical  oppression  of  foreign  shepherds  (compare  verses 

2  and  3),  they  shall  enjoy  in  future  days,  in  the  time  of  God's 
restored  favor,  the  beneficent  and  benevolent  rule  of  their  own 
rulers,  particularly  that  of  the  Messiah.  Zechariah  predicts: 
“From  him  shall  he  the  corner-stone,  from  him  the  nail,  from 
him  the  battle-bow;  from  him  shall  go  forth  every  oppressor 
together"  (v.  4).  The  word  is  undoubtedly  of  great  im¬ 
portance  for  it  is  found  four  times  in  this  verse.  Wright 
(so  also  Von  Orelli)  refers  it  to  the  Lord.  His  arguments 
are:  (1)  a  similar  sense  in  Hosea  8:4  refers  to  Jehovah; 

(2)  the  proximity  of  the  suffix  of  the  word  nin  to  niimmennu; 

(3)  Judah  is  treated  as  a  plural  in  ddin  (verse  3)  and  all 
the  verbs  of  verse  5.  In  answer  to  the  first  contention  it 
must  be  readily  admitted  that  the  cases  are  not  parallel;  it 
is  evident  that  the  Lord  is  speaking  of  Himself  in  the  Hosea 
passage,  whereas  that  cannot  be  easily  claimed  for  our  text 
in  Zechariah.  The  suffix  in  hodho  may  indeed  be  close  to 
the  word  under  discussion,  but  the  subject  emphasized  in 
verse  3  (b)  is  God’s  flock  and  God’s  majestic  horse,  namely, 
Judah.  Lastly,  it  is  true  that  Judah  is  spoken  of  in  verses 

3  and  5  by  the  use  of  the  plural,  but  surely  Judah  is  also 
referred  to  in  the  words  flock  and  horse  which  are  singular. 
Hebrew  usage  shifts  easily  from  the  singular  to  the  plural 
in  the  discussion  of  the  same  subject,  so  that  no  argument 
can  be  based  entirely  upon  this  factor.  With  the  majority 
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of  interpreters  of  the  passage,  therefore,  we  understand 
Judah  to  be  meant.  It  will  be  from  Judah  herself  that 
One  will  come  to  rule  righteously  and  will  both  empower 
them  to  the  conflict  and  assure  of  ultimate  victory  over  the 
enemy.  Note  the  important  confirmation  of  our  position 
in  Jeremiah  30:21.  Hengstenberg,  in  summarizing,  says: 
“The  meaning  is  this:  having  attained  to  perfect  freedom 
by  the  help  of  the  Liord,  who  gives  success  to  their  arms, 
they  will  now  receive  rulers  and  officers  from  among  them¬ 
selves,  and  a  military  force  of  their  own;  and  whereas  they 
were  formerly  a  prey  to  strange  conquerors,  they  will  now 
terrify  even  foreign  nations.”* 

But  to  what  does  the  prophet  refer  in  the  use  of  the 
four  subjects  of  this  verse?  Keil  takes  the  corner-stone, 
the  nail,  and  the  war-bow  as  the  war-like  equipment,  figura¬ 
tively  set  forth,  whereby  Judah  gains  the  victory  over  her 
adversaries,  whereas  the  second  clause  is  said  to  state  the 
same  truth  literally.  In  short,  for  Keil  the  corner-stone 
and  the  rest  are  figures  for  the  “ruler”  of  the  latter  part 
of  the  verse.  The  corner-stone  is  supposed  to  represent  the 
firm  foundation  that  Judah  will  have;  the  nail,  the  main¬ 
stays  of  the  political  structure;  and  the  war-bow,  the  mili¬ 
tary  power  and  furnishings.*  No  mention  is  made  by  him 
of  any  Messianic  reference  in  our  passage.  On  the  other 
hand,  Baron  finds  that  every  subject  in  the  text  points  to 
the  Messiah.  He  is  more  certain  of  the  first  three  than  of 
the  fourth,  but  feels  that  the  fourth  must  have  in  mind  the 
same  person  as  the  previous  ones.  This  cannot  be  considered 
a  conclusive  argument.  We  prefer  to  understand  the  corner¬ 
stone,  the  nail,  and  the  battle  bow  of  the  Messiah,  while  the 
second  clause  presents  the  result  of  His  activities.  Because 
the  Messiah  intervenes  in  the  manner  to  be  noted,  every 
oppressor  will  depart  from  Judah.  Cause  and  effect  are 
clearly  stated. 

Although  njD  is  not  here  qualified  by  a  descriptive 
modifier,  as  in  Isaiah  28:16  (where  pM  is  used)  or  Psalm 

^Christology  of  the  Old  Testament,  Vol.  Ill,  pp.  391,  392. 

*The  Tvjelve  Minor  Prophets,  Vol.  II,  pp.  347,  348. 
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118:22  (where  is  employed),  it  is  taken  to  refer  to 
the  corner-stone.  This  designation  of  the  Messiah  conceives 
of  Him  as  “a  prince,  on  whom  as  a  corner-stone  the  burden 
of  the  state  rests.”*  When  this  figure  for  the  Messiah  is 
followed  throughout  the  Scriptures,  the  result  is  much  gain 
in  a  fuller  understanding  of  the  manifold  relationships  which 
the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  sustains  to  Israel,  the  Centiles,  and 
the  Church  of  God  (cf.  1  Cor.  10:32).  First,  this  metaphor 
relates  Him  to  the  unbelieving  in  Israel.  Isaiah  prophesied: 
“And  he  shall  be  for  a  sanctuary ;  but  for  a  stone  of  stumbling 
and  for  a  rock  of  offence  to  both  the  houses  of  Israel,  for  a 
gin  and  for  a  snare  to  the  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem.  And 
many  shall  stumble  thereon,  and  fall,  and  be  broken,  and 
be  snared,  and  be  taken”  (Isa.  8:14,15).  The  prophet  men¬ 
tions  that  He  shall  be  a  sanctuary,  but  he  does  not  dwell 
upon  this  aspect  of  the  truth.  In  another  passage  he  elabo¬ 
rates  on  the  other  phase  of  Messiah’s  coming  to  Israel:  His 
relationship  to  the  believing  in  Israel.  Says  the  prophet, 
“Thus  saith  the  Lord  Jehovah,  Behold,  I  lay  in  Zion  for  a 
foundation  a  stone,  a  tried  stone,  a  precious  corner-stone  of 
sure  foundation:  he  that  believeth  shall  not  be  in  haste” 
(Isa.  28:16).  Third,  this  figure  is  employed  to  set  forth  the 
truth  that  God  has  set  His  seal  of  approval  upon  the  finished 
work  of  Christ.  Peter,  filled  with  the  Holy  Spirit,  testified 
in  Jerusalem  to  the  rulers,  elders,  scribes,  the  high  priest, 
and  the  kindred  of  the  high  priest  that  “He  [Christ]  is  the 
stone  which  was  set  at  nought  of  you  the  builders,  which 
was  made  the  head  of  the  corner”  (Acts  4:11).  Fourth, 
the  symbol  of  the  stone  is  used  again  by  Peter  to  reveal 
the  bond  between  believers  of  this  age  and  the  Lord  Jesus. 
In  exhortations  for  the  present  wilderness  experience  of  the 
children  of  God  we  read:  “Putting  away  therefore  all  wick¬ 
edness,  and  all  guile,  and  h3rpocrisies,  and  envies,  and  all 
evil  speakings,  as  newborn  babes,  long  for  the  spiritual  milk 
which  is  without  guile,  that  ye  may  grow  thereby  unto  sal- 

*Geteniu8-Robinson,  Hebrew  and  English  Lexicon  (1882),  pp.  856,  857.  He 
adduces  the  following  references:  Psa.  118:22;  Isa.  28:16;  also  Iss. 
19:13;  our  passage;  1  Sam.  14:38;  Judg.  20:2. 
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vation;  if  ye  have  tasted  that  the  Lord  is  gracious:  unto 
whom  coming,  a  living  stone,  rejected  indeed  of  men,  but 
with  God  elect,  precious,  ye  also,  as  living  stones,  are  built 
up  a  spiritual  house,  to  be  a  holy  priesthood,  to  offer  up 
spiritual  sacrifices,  acceptable  to  God  through  Jesus  Christ. 
Because  it  is  contained  in  scripture.  Behold,  I  lay  in  Zion 
a  chief  corner  stone,  elect,  precious:  And  he  that  believeth 
on  him  shall  not  be  put  to  shame.  For  you  therefore  that 
believe  is  the  preciousness:  but  for  such  as  disbelieve.  The 
stone  which  the  builders  rejected.  The  same  was  made  the 
head  of  the  corner;  and,  A  stone  of  stumbling,  and  a  rock 
of  offence;  for  they  stumble  at  the  word,  being  disobedient: 
whereunto  also  they  were  appointed.”*  Fifth,  in  speaking 
of  his  rejection  by  Israel  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  made  use 
of  this  figure  in  such  a  way  as  to  predict  the  future  rela¬ 
tionship  of  the  nations  to  Him.  Said  the  Lord:  “And  he 
that  falleth  on  this  stone  shall  be  broken  to  pieces:*  but  on 
whomsoever  it  shall  fall,  it  will  scatter  him  as  dust”  (Mt. 
21:44).  The  same  truth  is  set  forth  at  greater  length  in 
Daniel  2:31-46. 

Out  of  Judah  will  the  Messiah  come,  not  only  as  the 
corner-stone  with  its  manifold  implications,  but  also  as  the 
nail  or  the  peg.  Our  word  is  found  both  for  the  peg  of  a 
tent  (Judg.  4:21,22)  or  the  large  nail  for  hanging  house¬ 
hold  utensils  on  the  wall  of  the  house.  Cf.  Ezekiel  15:3. 
The  key  to  the  meaning  here  is  to  be  found  in  Isaiah  22: 
15-25.  The  prophet  foretells  that  Shebna  the  treasurer,  the 
arrogant  and  insolent  one,  is  to  be  cast  out  from  his  posi¬ 
tion  of  honor,  and  Eliakim  the  son  of  Hilkiah  is  to  be 
entrusted  with  the  government.  The  key  of  authority  to 
the  realm  will  be  given  him,  and  he  will  be  as  a  nail  upon 
which  all  the  glory  of  his  father’s  house  will  be  suspended. 
But  it,  too,  in  its  turn  will  give  way  and  all  will  fall  with  it. 
But  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  the  dependable  Nail,  will  have 
entrusted  to  Him  all  the  glory  of  His  Father’s  house  in  that 


M  Peter  2:1-8. 

^Such  was  the  result  of  His  coining  upon  Israel.  See  1  Corinthians  1 :23. 
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coming  day,  and  will  not  fail.  Think  of  how  much  wealth 
today  hangs  on  nails:  masterpieces  of  art,  costly  clothing, 
and  valuable  objects  of  every  description.  An  incalculable 
commitment  has  been  placed  upon  Christ  by  the  Father: 
He  is  entrusted  with  all  authority  in  heaven  and  upon 
earth  (Matt.  28:18). 

The  third  figure  for  the  One  coming  from  Judah  is  that 
of  the  battle-bow,  signifying  the  warrior.  He  is  the  Warrior 
par  excellence.  Moses  and  all  Israel  had  sung  that  “Jehovah 
is  a  man  of  war”  (Exod.  15:3).  The  sons  of  Korah  foresaw 
that  His  sharp  arrows,  in  His  second  coming,  would  lodge 
in  the  heart  of  the  king’s  enemies,  and  they  would  fall  under 
Him  (Psa.  46:6  Hebrew).  David  celebrated  Him  as  the 
coming  incomparable  world  Conqueror  (Psa.  110:5-7;  note 
well  that  it  is  the  Lord  at  God’s  right  hand,  verse  5).  By 
inspiration  of  the  Spirit  the  apostle  John  looked  down  the 
range  of  the  centuries  and  saw  Him  judging  and  making 
war  in  righteousness  (Rev.  19:11). 

Because  the  Messiah  will  be  such  to  Israel,  every  oppres¬ 
sor  will  go  forth  from  their  midst.  The  American  Standard 
Version,  with  some  commentators,  translates  as  “ruler,” 
altlfough  “exactor”  is  given  in  the  margin.  The  Authorized 
Version,  with  the  support  of  many  commentators,  renders 
the  word  “oppressor.”  True,  the  temptation  is  strong,  having 
three  designations  of  the  Messiah,  to  make  the  last  noun 
convey  the  same  meaning.  But  other  factors  militate  against 
such  a  course.  Baron  translates  it  “every  ruler  together” 
or  “he  that  will  exercise  all  rule.”  The  former  meaning 
may  be  possible  (but  even  this  is  doubtful),  but  the  latter 
rendering  is  grammatically  impossible.  He  admits:  “I  am 
guided  more  by  the  context  and  obvious  sense  f?]  than  by 
strict  principles  of  Hebrew  grammar.”*  Keil  voices  the 
judgment  of  many  in  stating  that  **Noges,  an  oppreasor  or 
taskmaster,  is  not  applied  to  a  leader  or  ruler  in  a  good 
sense  even  here,  any  more  than  in  Isa.  3:12  and  60:17  .  .  . 
The  fact  that  negus  in  Ethiopic  is  the  name  given  to  the 

*The  Visions  and  Prophecies  of  Zechariah,  p.  355. 
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king  .  .  .  proves  nothing  in  relation  to  Hebrew  usage.”’ 
Hengstenberg’s  opinion  is  that  the  passages  adduced  in 
favor  of  the  translation  “ruler”  are  inconclusive.  He  sees 
no  reason  to  depart  from  the  usual  meaning,  if  we  regard 
the  harshness,  not  against  Israel  but  against  their  foes. 
In  any  event,  the  reference  cannot  possibly  be  to  the  Messiah, 
because  nn'  proves  definitely  that  more  than  one  oppressor 
will  go  forth.  Through  Messiah’s  activity  all  oppressors, 
every  one  of  them  together,  will  depart  from  Israel. 

But  for  the  victory  the  Lord  will  empower  His  people. 
Kelly  has  well  said:  “He  will  fight  not  merely  for  them,  but 
in  and  by  them.  It  is  a  great  mistake  to  suppose  that  all 
will  be  accomplished  by  Jehovah  single-handed.”*  So  we 
read;  “And  they  shall  be  as  mighty  men,  trampling  their 
enemies  in  the  mire  of  the  streets  in  the  battle;  and  they 
shall  fight,  for  Jehovah  is  with  them;  and  the  riders  of 
horses  shall  be  put  to  shame”  (v.  5).  The  thought  of  en¬ 
abling  and  empowering  is  prominent  throughout  this  pas¬ 
sage,  for  we  find  the  root  Mi  besides  here,  also  in  verses 
6,  7,  and  12.  We  take  it  that  Judah  is  the  subject  of  the 
first  clause.  The  decisiveness  of  their  victory  is  brought 
out  in  two  expressions,  the  trampling  of  their  enemies  in 
the  mire  of  the  streets  and  the  confounding  of  the  cavalry. 
Keil  (in  loco)  and  others  see  the  Qal  participle  of  DU  as  an 
intransitive  and  make  the  dirt  of  the  streets  represent  the 
enemy.  Passages  given  in  support  of  this  contention  are 
2  Samuel  22:43  and  Micah  7:10.  Both  references,  however, 
have  a  different  preposition  from  the  one  found  here.  Be¬ 
sides,  Keil  admits  that  our  verb  in  this  stem  “is  construed 
in  every  other  case  with  the  accusative  of  the  object.”*  The 
accusative  to  be  understood  here  is  the  enemies  of  Judah, 
as  we  have  given  it  in  our  translation.  It  is  not  only  that 
they  will  fight,  but  they  will  do  so  with  such  success  that 
even  the  cavalry  will  be  put  to  the  worse  in  the  conflict. 

'Op.  cit.,  pp.  347,  348. 

'Lectures  Introductory  to  the  Minor  Prophets,  p.  472. 

*See,  for  example,  Isaiah  63 :6. 
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Asiatic  rulers  made  the  cavalry  their  principal  strength, 
whereas  Israel  had  no  comparable  force.'® 

After  the  successful  issue  of  the  conflict  Israel  will  be 
restored  and  blessed  in  the  land.  The  prophet  predicts  it 
thus:  “And  I  will  strengthen  the  house  of  Judah,  and  the 
house  of  Joseph  will  I  save;  and  I  will  cause  them  to  dwell, 
for  I  have  mercy  upon  them;  and  they  shall  be  as  though 
I  had  not  cast  them  off,  for  I  am  Jehovah  their  God,  and 
I  will  hear  them”  (v.  6).  If  Judah  has  been  to  the  fore  thus 
far,  it  is  not  that  Joseph  (meaning  Israel,  so  called  from  the 
leading  tribes — Ephraim  and  Manasseh)  is  to  be  excluded 
from  these  purposes  of  God  for  His  people.  Both  will  share 
in  the  deliverance  (physical)  and  salvation  (spiritual)  which 
the  Lord  is  promising  in  this  prophecy.  Much  discussion 
has  centered  about  the  unusual  form  D'mntrini.  Kimchi  (with 
Aben  Ezra,  Baron,  Pusey,  et  al.)  regards  the  verb  as  a 
forma  composita  or  conflate  from  the  Hiphils  of  and 
Kimchi  explains,  “The  two  ideas  are  here  both  implied, 
that  is  to  say.  He  will  cause  them  to  return  to  their  land, 
and  will  cause  them  to  dwell  there  in  peace  and  security.”" 
The  Authorized  Version  conforms  to  this  view,  translating 
the  word  “and  I  will  bring  them  again  to  place  them.”  The 
American  Standard  Version  favors  the  Hiphil  of  shuhh  in 
the  text,  but  the  Hiphil  of  yashabh  is  given  in  the  margin. 
Keil  finds  no  analogy  for  the  conflate,  and  points  out  that 
Jeremiah  32:37  is  sufficient  evidence  that  the  Hiphils  of 
both  verbs  are  found  in  one  and  the  same  verse.  The  Jere¬ 
miah  passage,  then,  cannot  be  adduced  to  support  the  view 
of  a  composite  form,  as  Pusey  does.  We  agree  with  Keil 
(in  loco)  that  the  form  we  have  in  our  text  is  a  confusion  of 
the  verbs  mediae  waw  and  primae  yodh.  Together  with  the 
LXX,  Hengstenberg,  and  others  he  understands  the  verb 
to  be  the  Hiphil  of  yashabh.  The  Targum,  Vulgate,  and  others 
prefer  the  Hiphil  of  shubh.  The  former  is  the  more  ex¬ 
pressive,  because  to  bring  back  does  not  affirm  as  much  as 

’’This  fact  gave  point  to  the  taunt  of  Rabshakeh  of  Sennacherib’s  army  in 
the  time  of  Hezekiah.  Cf.  2  Kings  18 :23  and  Isa.  36 :8. 

Commentary  on  Zechariah,  p.  114. 
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to  make  to  dwell,  in  which  latter  case  they  would  be  as 
though  they  had  not  been  cast  off.  The  verb  njt  brings 
vividly  before  us  God’s  great  hatred  for  sin.  The  root  mean¬ 
ing  of  the  word  is  that  which  is  foul  or  rancid  (compare 
the  kindred  verb  in  Arabic  used  of  foul  water).  No  longer 
will  Israel  be  such  to  the  Lord;  He  will  be  their  God  in 
reality,  answering  their  every  need  for  help. 

What  is  said  of  Judah  in  verses  5  and  6  is  here  noted 
of  Ephraim.  The  promise  is:  '*And  Ephraim  shall  be  like 
a  mighty  man,  and  their  heart  shall  rejoice  as  through  wine; 
and  their  sons  shall  see  it,  and  rejoice;  their  heart  shall  be 
glad  in  Jehovah”  (v.  7).  Some  commentators  feel  that  from 
this  verse  on  the  prophet’s  attention  is  centered  on  Ephraim. 
The  text  itself  does  not  compel  us  to  restrict  the  reference 
to  Ephraim  alone  in  the  remainder  of  the  chapter.  The 
verse  before  us  sets  forth  that  just  as  Judah  was  to  be 
empowered  to  the  conflict,  so  Ephraim  will  fight  by  the 
enablement  of  the  Lord.  They  with  their  sons  will  rejoice 
in  the  victory  granted  them  of  God.  Both  father  and  son 
will  exult  in  the  presence  of  God  with  them.  For  the  same 
figure  compare  Psalm  78 :65, 66.  Chambers  explains  why 
the  reference  is  especially  (but  not  exclusively)  to  Ephraim. 
He  notes:  ‘Tn  this  verse  and  the  following,  the  prophet 
refers  particularly  to  Ephraim  (but  not  to  the  exclusion 
of  Judah),  for  the  reason  that  heretofore  the  ten  tribes  had 
not  participated  as  largely  as  it  was  intended  they  should, 
in  the  return  from  exile.”'* 

How  will  God’s  people  be  in  the  land  to  participate  in 
the  Lord’s  triumph  over  His  foes?  This  regathering,  as 
well  as  other  details  incident  to  the  return  of  the  people 
to  the  land,  is  now  brought  before  us.  The  Lord  says,  ‘T 
will  hiss  for  them,  and  will  gather  them,  for  I  have  re¬ 
deemed  them ;  and  they  shall  increase  as  they  have  increased” 
(v.  8).  The  verb  pib'  is  onomatopoetic  and  alludes  to  the 
ancient  method  of  swarming  bees.  Cf.  Isaiah  6:26;  7:18. 
The  perfect  in  padhah  is  a  prophetic  perfect.  The  last  clause 

'’’Lange’s  Commentary,  Minor  Prophets,  The  Book  of  Zechariah,  p.  78. 
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cannot  be  taken  as  an  idiomatic  expression — “They  will  be 
as  numerous  as  ever  they  wish”  (so  Wright  in  loco)  or 
“They  shall  increase  to  any  extent”  (so  Lowe  in  loco),  be¬ 
cause  the  manner  of  Israel’s  former  deliverance  (verses 
8-12)  from  Egyptian  bondage  is  the  pattern  of  the  one  yet 
future.  The  increase  referred  to  is  that  of  Exodus  1 :7, 12, 
which  is  alluded  to  again  and  again,  as  in  Deuteronomy  26 :5. 

Strange  as  it  may  seem,  this  increase  will  be  the  result 
of  their  being  sown  among  the  nations.  The  record  reads: 
“And  I  will  sow  them  among  the  peoples,  and  in  the  far 
countries  they  shall  remember  me;  and  they  shall  live  with 
their  children,  and  shall  return”  (v.  9).  ynr  is  never  used 
in  the  sense  of  scattering  {in  sensu  malo)  but  always  of 
sowing.  Just  as  there  is  an  increase  from  sowing  in  the 
field,  there  will  be  a  multiplying  of  the  nation  when  sown 
among  the  nations  of  the  earth.  Unquestionably,  this  is 
a  reference  to  a  then  future  sowing,  for  that  in  Babylon 
was  past  to  Zechariah.  The  LXX  bears  out  the  view  that 
the  verb  does  not  convey  the  thought  of  banish,  scatter, 
or  destroy;  it  uses  ojieQO).  Cf.  Hosea  2:24,25;  Jeremiah 
31 :27 ;  Ezekiel  36 :9, 10.  Their  increase  in  foreign  lands 
would  cause  them  to  recall  the  protecting  hand  of  God  and 
thus  lead  them  to  return.  See  Deuteronomy  30:1-3.  Re¬ 
membering  the  Lord  they  will  come  alive  (cf.  Ezek.  37 :14,  26) 
and  enjoy  the  permanent  blessings  of  God  with  their  children. 

Whereas  the  human  side  of  the  return  of  Israel  is  given 
in  verse  9,  the  divine  operation  is  stressed  in  verse  10  thus: 
“And  I  will  return  them  from  the  land  of  Egypt,  and  from 
Assyria  will  I  gather  them;  and  unto  the  land  of  Gilead  and 
Lebanon  will  I  bring  them;  and  place  shall  not  be  found 
for  them.”  We  concur  in  the  position  of  Keil  that  Egypt 
and  Assyria  are  representative.  He  writes:  “Egypt  .  .  . 
is  rather  introduced  in  all  the  passages  mentioned  simply 
as  a  type  of  the  land  of  bondage,  on  account  of  its  having 
been  the  land  in  which  Israel  lived  in  the  olden  time,  under 
the  oppression  of  the  heathen  world.  And  Asshur  is  intro¬ 
duced  in  the  same  way,  as  the  land  into  which  the  ten  tribes 
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had  been  afterwards  exiled.  This  typical  significance  is 
placed  beyond  all  doubt  by  verse  11,  since  the  redemption 
of  Israel  out  of  the  countries  named  is  there  exhibited  under 
the  type  of  liberation  of  Israel  out  of  the  bondage  of  Egypt 
under  the  guidance  of  Moses.”**  Cf.  Isaiah  11:11  ff.  Heng- 
stenberg  asks  why  there  is  no  mention  of  the  Chaldeans. 
His  answer  is  that  since  Ephraim  especially  is  now  in  view, 
for  them  Egypt  and  Assyria  (and  not  Babylon)  had  been 
the  only  foes.  Cf.  Isaiah  52:4;  Hosea  11:11.  The  mention 
of  Gilead  and  Lebanon — both  sides  of  the  Jordan  in  north¬ 
ern  Palestine — should  not  be  restricted  to  the  former  abode 
of  the  ten  tribes  (which  it  was),  but,  as  with  the  remainder 
of  the  passage,  be  understood  to  include  all  of  IsraeFs  home¬ 
land.  Cf.  Isaiah  49 :20, 21. 

If  God  is  to  return  them  to  their  land.  He  will  have  to 
remove  the  barriers.  How  He  does  this  the  prophet  por¬ 
trays:  “And  he  will  pass  through  the  sea,  affliction,  and 
will  smite  the  waves  in  the  sea,  and  all  the  depths  of  the 
river  shall  dry  up ;  and  the  pride  of  Assyria  shall  be  brought 
down,  and  the  rod  of  Egypt  shall  depart”'  (v.  11).  The 
imagery  is  clear  for  it  is  taken  from  the  exodus  of  Israel 
from  Egyptian  servitude.  Events  of  Israel’s  past  history  are 
in  themselves  prophecies  of  God’s  future  dealings  with  them. 
Cf.  Isaiah  11:11-16.  Neither  the  Authorized  Version  (with 
its  “through  the  sea  with  affliction”)  nor  the  American 
Standard  Version  (with  its  “through  the  sea  of  affliction”) 
does  justice  to  the  words  mv  D'3.  The  simplest  and  best 
rendering  is  to  take  the  words  as  nouns  in  apposition  (see 
translation  above),  in  the  sense  of  the  sea  which  caused 
affliction  or  distress.  The  LXX  translation  OoXdoap  oxevfi 
is  untenable,  for,  says  Pusey,  “(1)  n\  as  the  sea  nowhere 
occurs  as  fern.;  in  2  Kgs.  16:17  it  is  ‘the  brazen  sea’  which 
is  spoken  of;  (2)  the  narrowness  of  the  sea,  if  physical, 
would  facilitate  the  crossing,  not  aggravate  it;  (3)  omitting 
the  art.,  mx  D'3  would  be  ‘in  a  sea  of  affliction,’  but  would 
drop  the  reference  to  the  sea,  or  ‘the  red  sea,’  ‘sea’  becoming 


cit.,  p.  351. 
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a  mere  metaphor.”**  The  word  niK'  always  refers  to  the 
Nile  (except  Dan.  12:5);  such  is  its  meaning  here.  When 
God  goes  before  Israel,  both  the  rod  of  Egypt’s  taskmasters 
and  the  pride  of  insolent  Assyria  will  be  brought  to  nought. 
Of.  Isaiah  10:7  ff.  Just  as  oppression  (cf.  Exod.  1:8  if.) 
is  characteristic  of  Egypt,  so  Asssrria  is  well  described  by 
pride.  In  the  records  written  after  the  sixth  campaign 
of  Sennacherib  we  find  the  following:  “Palace  of  Sennache¬ 
rib,  the  great  king,  the  mighty  king,  king  of  the  universe, 
king  of  Assyria,  king  of  the  four  quarters  (of  the  world) ; 
favorite  of  the  great  gods;  the  wise  and  crafty  one;  strong 
hero,  first  among  all  princes;  the  flame  that  consumes  the 
insubmissive,  who  strikes  the  wicked  with  the  thunderbolt. 
Assur,  the  great  god,  has  intrusted  to  me  an  unrivaled 
kingship,  and  has  made  powerful  my  weapons  above  (all) 
those  who  dwell  in  palaces.  From  the  upper  sea  of  the 
setting  sun  to  the  lower  sea  of  the  rising  sun,  all  princes 
of  the  four  quarters  (of  the  world)  he  has  brought  in  sub¬ 
mission  to  my  feet.”'*  God  knows  how  to  bring  such  pride 
very  low,  and  He  will  do  it  in  that  day. 

The  prophet  Zechariah  closes  with  a  picture  of  the 
condition  of  restored  and  vindicated  Israel:  “And  I  will 
strengthen  them  in  Jehovah;  and  they  shall  walk  up  and 
down  in  his  name,  saith  Jehovah”  (v.  12).  Strength  for 
enjoyment  of  God,  as  well  as  strength  for  battle,  must  come 
from  God.  They  will  walk  in  the  light  of  all  His  revealed 
excellence.  The  LXX  suggests  xataxavxiioovTai  (**in  his  name 
shall  they  boast” — evidently  reading  i^f'nn'')*  The  proposal  is 
not  necessary  for  we  have  the  parallel  to  the  Masoretic  text  in 
Micah  4 :5,  where  the  LXX  translates  by  jioQsvo^ai.  Israel 
strengthened  of  the  Lord  and  walking  in  conformity  with  His 
name — such  is  the  prospect  which  Zechariah  places  before 
Israel  as  the  culmination  of  their  history. 

If  students  of  prophecy  differ  upon  restricted  context 
and  points  of  grammar,  they  are  none  the  less  at  variance 

^*The  Minor  Prophets,  Vol.  II,  p.  418,  footnote. 

**LuckenbiIl,  D.D.,  Ancient  Records  of  Assyria  and  Babylonia,  Vol.  II,  p. 

140,  par.  300. 
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when  they  come  to  place  a  given  prophecy  in  its  intended 
setting.  For  example,  Wright  and  Chambers  believe  the 
predictions  of  this  chapter  were  realized  in  the  conflicts 
and  victories  of  the  glorious  age  of  the  Maccabees.  Keil 
finds  a  partial  fulfillment  of  the  promises  of  9:11-10:12  in 
the  past:  the  return  from  captivity,  the  large  population 
in  Galilee,  the  care  of  God  over  His  people  in  their  conflicts 
with  world  powers  for  Palestine.  But,  says  he,  “The  prin¬ 
cipal  fulfillment  is  of  a  spiritual  kind,  and  was  effected 
through  the  gathering  of  the  Jews  into  the  kingdom  of 
Christ,  w’hich  commenced  in  the  time  of  the  apostles,  and 
will  continue  till  the  remnant  of  Israel  is  converted  to 
Christ  its  Saviour.” Kimchi,  speaking  of  the  entire  chap¬ 
ter,  claims  “My  own  decided  opinion  is,  that  it  is  entirely 
future,  as  well  as  that  which  preceded.””  He  places  it  in 
the  days  of  the  Messiah.  Those  who  have  been  following 
our  comments  on  this  and  the  preceding  chapter  are  aware 
that  we  have  taken  the  setting  of  the  prophecy  in  9:10- 
10:12  to  be  that  of  the  latter  days  for  Israel  in  the  coming 
again  to  them  of  their  Messiah  King.  Toward  Israel  He 
will  make  every  gracious  blessing  to  abound.  May  that  glad 
day  be  hastened  for  distressed  Israel,  distressed  of  men  but 
beloved  of  God.” 

Baltimore,  Maryland. 

(To  be  continued  in  the  January-March  Number ^  19^5) 


^^Op.  at.,  pp.  353,  354. 

^'Op.  cit.,  p.  116. 

“We  suggest  as  a  helpful  exercise  for  the  student  of  prophecy  the  making 
of  a  chronological  outline  of  this  chapter  (Zech.  10).  He  will  soon  be 
convinced,  we  warrant,  of  the  marvellous  gamut  over  which  the  Holy 
Spirit  moved  men  of  old  in  the  writing  of  the  Scriptures. 


EXEGETICAL  STUDIES  IN  1  PETER 

By  John  Henry  Bennetch,  Th.D. 

Author’s  Note:  The  exegesis  of  1  Peter,  begun  in  1940  by  Dr.  E,  F. 
Harrison  and  continued  in  1942  by  the  present  writer,  will  be  concluded 
now,  although  not  every  verse  has  been  expounded.  It  is  hoped  that  Dr. 
Harrison  will  again  contribute  material  to  this  department  of  Bibliotheca 
Sacra,  commencing  with  the  next  issue. 

All  of  three  chapters  have  passed  before  us  in  scrutiny  of 
the  first  epistle  of  Peter.  The  author's  final  exhortation — ^his 
longest  and  most  characteristic  statement — was  started  in 
chapter  but  not  to  close  until  5 :11.  Several  minor  divisions 
make  up  the  one  grand  appeal  for  the  godly  to  suffer.  First 
the  fisherman  asks  his  readers  to  endure  woe  because  it  spells 
blessing  (3:13 — 4:6),  second,  because  it  spells  fellowship  with 
Christ  (4:12-19),  third,  because  it  spells  fellowship  with  the 
brethren  (5:8-11).  Just  as  the  third  main  appeal  of  the 
epistle  (2:11 — 3:12)  closed  with  an  appendix,  so  the  apostle 
employs  an  aside  in  his  present  thought.  4:7-11  discourse  on 
spirituality  and  its  kinship  with  cordiality,  6  :l-7,  on  authority 
and  its  relations  with  humility.  A  conclusion  to  the  letter  is 
drawn  in  5:12-14. 

Students  of  the  New  Testament  observe  that  a  closing 
doxology  will  summarize  the  apostolic  work  in  which  it  ap¬ 
pears.  1  Peter  5 :10, 11  may  do  that  very  thing  for  the  epistle 
here.  “But  the  God  of  all  grace  [cf .  the  conclusion,  5 :12-14] 
who  hath  called  us  unto  his  eternal  glory  by  Christ  Jesus,  after 
that  ye  have  suffered  a  while  [cf.  the  salutation,  1:1,  2],  make 
you  perfect  [cf.  the  exhortation  to  spiritual  growth,  2:1-10], 
stablish  [cf.  the  exhortation  to  godly  suffering,  3:13 — 5:11], 
strengthen  [cf.  the  exhortation  to  hope,  1:13-25],  settle  you 
[cf.  the  exhortation  to  spiritual  testimony,  2:11—3:12].  To 
him  be  glory  and  dominion  for  ever  and  ever.  Amen”  (cf.  the 
doxology,  1:3-12).  With  this  suggested  analysis,  however, 
our  exposition  must  come  to  a  close. 
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A  BIBLIOGRAPHY  OF  DISPENSATIONALISM 

Compiled  by  Arnold  D.  Ehlert,  Th.M. 

(Continued  from  the  Jidy-Septemher  Number ,  19 UU) 

DISPENSATIONALISM  FROM  THE  REFORMATION  TO  1825 

This  is  the  period  during  which  the  larger  doctrine  of 
ages  and  dispensations  had  its  beginning  and  unfolding.  By 
1825  there  was  a  considerable  literature  to  be  found  on  the 
subject,  and  the  doctrine  was  well  established  as  a  theolog¬ 
ical  concept.  It  is  a  strange  phenomenon  that  almost  with¬ 
out  exception  dispensational  writers  since  that  date,  how¬ 
ever,  have  ignored  this  body  of  literature. 

William  Gouge  (1575/78-1653)  presents  the  earliest  sys¬ 
tem  of  dispensations  to  come  to  our  attention  from  this  pe¬ 
riod.  Gouge  was  educated  at  St.  Paul’s  in  London,  at  Eton, 
and  at  King’s  College,  Cambridge.  At  Cambridge  he  became 
fellow  and  lecturer.  In  1643  he  was  made  a  member  of  the 
Westminster  Assembly  of  Divines,  and  was  chosen  to  write 
the  Assembly’s  annotations  on  1  Kings  to  Job.  He  was 
counted  “the  father  of  the  London  ministers.”  His  great 
work  was  his  commentary  on  Hebrews,  finished  just  before 
his  death  and  published  by  his  son  afterwards. 

Gouge’s  scheme  of  dispensations,  while  he  does  not  call 
them  such,  is  based  on  the  ancient  sex-millennial  tradition. 
The  specific  advance  that  he  makes  over  the  mere  division 
of  time  into  six  periods  consists  in  this,  that  he  views  them 
in  relation  to  the  development  of  God’s  program  of  redemp¬ 
tion.  Therein  lies  the  distinction  between  the  terms  ages 
and  dispensations.  A  theological  dispensation  has  two  major 
aspects:  a  time-period  aspect,  and  a  redemptive-program  as¬ 
pect.  Either  alone  is  not  dispensationalism. 

In  his  notes  on  Hebrews  1:1,  commenting  on  the  phrase, 
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“in  these  last  days,”  Gouge  recalls  Augustine's  outline  of  the 
ages  and  links  them  up  with  the  so-called  covenant  of  grace 
as  follows: 

I —  Adam  to  Noah,  the  covenant  first  made  to  man 

II —  Noah  to  Abraham,  the  covenant  renewed 

III —  Abraham  to  David,  the  covenant  appropriated  to 
Abraham  and  his  seed 

IV —  David  to  the  captivity  of  Israel,  the  covenant  estab¬ 
lished  in  a  royal  line 

V — Captivity  to  Christ’s  coming  in  the  flesh,  the  cove¬ 
nant  revived  by  Israel’s  returning 

VI — Christ’s  first  coming  in  the  flesh  to  his  second  coming 
in  glory,  even  to  the  end  of  the  world,  in  which  the 
covenant  was  most  firmly  and  inviolably  established.' 

William  Cave  (1637-1713)  shortly  after  Gouge’s  death 
published  a  book  in  which  he  included  an  introductory  dis¬ 
course  on  the  three  major  dispensations: 

I —  Patriarchal,  from  the  beginning  of  the  world  till  the 
delivery  of  the  law  upon  Mount  Sinai 

II —  Mosaical,  from  the  delivery  of  the  law  till  the  final 
period  of  the  Jewish  state 

III — Evangelical,  to  last  to  the  end  of  the  world.’ 

Pierre  Poiret  (1646-1719)  was  a  French  mystic  and  phil¬ 
osopher,  whose  more  than  forty  works  are  of  great  import¬ 
ance  to  French  theological  thought.  He  attempted,  like  many 
others,  to  comprehend  the  whole  story  of  redemption  in  one 
sweep,  and  saw  clearly  that  the  work  of  God  through  the 
ages  falls  into  various  periods  differing  in  detail,  yet  pre¬ 
serving  a  unifying  thread  throughout.  His  great  work, 
L*OEco7i07nie  Divme,  first  published  in  Amsterdam  in  1687, 
was  (apparently  by  himself)  rendered  into  English  and 
published  in  London  in  six  volumes  and  an  appendix,  in 
1713.  He  started  out  to  develope  the  doctrine  of  predesti¬ 
nation,  but  says  that  so  many  things  came  to  his  attention 

‘William  Gouge,  A  Commentary  on  the  Whole  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews, 

Edinb.,  1866,  Vol.  I,  pp.  11,  12. 

‘•‘William  Cave,  The  Lives  of  the  Apostles,  new  ed.  revised,  Oxford,  1840,  pp. 

1-106.  The  book  •was  first  published  in  167S. 
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that  seemed  to  be  inter-related  that  he  decided  to  expand  the 
work  and  the  result  is  a  rather  complete  Systematic  Theol¬ 
ogy,  covering  in  considerable  detail  six  of  the  seven  major 
divisions  (Bibliology  being  omitted).  It  is  distinctly  Biblical, 
although  there  is  the  mystical  element  and  terminology  in 
places,  and  he  admits  a  modified  form  of  purgatory.  It  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  a  modified  Calvinism,  or  mediate  theology,  but 
its  most  interesting  and  significant  feature  is  the  fact  that 
it  is  premillennial  and  dispensational.  As  such,  it  forms  the 
most  solid  kind  of  support  to  these  doctrines  as  now  held  by 
conservative  Bible  students  and  teachers.  The  six  volumes 
are  entitled  as  follows : 

I —  ^The  Oeconomy  of  the  Creation 

II —  ^The  Oeconomy  of  Sin 

III —  ^The  Oeconomy  of  the  Restoration  before  the  Incar¬ 
nation  of  Jesus  Christ 

IV —  ^The  Oeconomy  of  the  Restoration  after  the  Incarna¬ 
tion  of  Jesus  Christ 

V — ^The  Oeconomy  of  the  Co-operation  of  Man,  with  the 
Operation  of  God 

VI — ^The  Oeconomy  of  Universal  Providence 

The  main  work  is  followed  by  an  appendix  in  the  form  of 
a  vindication  against  a  letter  by  a  certain  Mr.  Le  Clerc. 
Volume  VI  is  a  sort  of  recapitulation,  but  it  goes  on  to  treat 
the  subject  of  the  nations  in  relation  to  God’s  program, 
prophecies  and  their  fulfilment;  and  there  is  a  summary 
outline  of  Paul’s  epistle  to  the  Romans  in  nineteen  proposi¬ 
tions  with  an  abridgment  of  the  first  eight  chapters,  sup¬ 
porting  the  whole  argument  of  the  work.  Grace  is  strong 
throughout,  although  free  will  is  allowed. 

There  is  no  question  that  we  have  here  a  genuine  dispen¬ 
sational  scheme.  He  uses  the  phrase  ^'period  or  dispensation” 
and  his  seventh  dispensation  is  a  literal  thousand-year  mil¬ 
lennium  with  Christ  returned  and  reigning  in  bodily  form 
upon  the  earth  with  His  saints,  and  Israel  regathered  and 
converted.  He  sees  the  overthrow  of  corrupt  Protestantism, 
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the  rise  of  the  Antichrist,  the  two  resurrections,  and  many 
of  the  general  run  of  end-time  events.  These  are  all  dis¬ 
cussed  more  freely  and  fully  than  in  any  author  to  come 
under  our  attention  in  this  bibliography  up  to  the  time 
of  Darby. 

Poiret’s  dispensational  scheme  does  not  articulate  with 
his  volume  titles.  He  is  very  clear  that  the  seventh  dispen¬ 
sation  is  the  millennium.  The  sixth  appears  to  be  the  latter 
portion  of  what  we  would  call  the  Christian  dispensation, 
and  the  fifth  the  early  part  of  it.  The  scheme  is  based  on 
the  septa-millenary  tradition  and  somewhat  on  Augustine’s 
scheme  of  ages  and  dispensations.  His  outline  is  as  follows: 

I —  Infancy,  to  the  deluge 

II —  Childhood,  to  Moses 

III —  Adolescence,  to  the  prophets,  or  about  Solomon’s 
time 

IV —  ^Youth,  to  the  time  of  the  coming  of  Christ 

V — Manhood,  “some  time  after  that” 

VI — Old  Age,  “the  time  of  his  [man’s]  Decay” 

VII — ^Renovation  of  all  Things. 

The  author  explains,  “Tho’  I  do  not  pretend  precisely  to 
determine  the  Number  nor  Duration  of  these  Periods,  it  is 
obvious  however  unto  all,  that  the  World  hath  really  passed 
thro’  Periods  of  this  Nature.”* 

John  Edwards  (1639-1716)  wrote  the  first  extensive  trea¬ 
tise  on  the  subject  of  dispensations  that  has  come  to  our  at¬ 
tention.  He  was  an  eminent  English  Calvinist,  educated 
at  Merchant-Taylor’s  School,  London,  and  St.  John’s  College, 
Cambridge,  of  which  latter  he  became  scholar  and  fellow. 
He  moved  to  Cambridge  in  1697  and  spent  the  following  two 
years  in  the  library  there.  In  1699  he  published  two  volumes 
totalling  some  790  pages  entitled  A  Compleat  History  or 


'Peter  Poiret,  The  Divine  OEconomy:  or,  An  Universal  System  of  the  Worki 
and  Purpose  of  God  Towards  Men  Demonstrated,  7  volumes  in  4  (as 
bound  in  the  edition  in  the  Rufus  M.  Jones  Collection  on  Mysticism  at 
Haverford  College,  the  last  volume  having  been  labeled  “Volume  VII.  Ap¬ 
pendix”  at  some  early  date),  London,  1713.  See  especially  Vol.  Ill,  pp. 
150  ff. 
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Survey  of  all  the  Dispensations.  In  his  preface  he  has  this 
to  say:  **I  Have  undertaken  a  Great  Work,  viz.  to  display 
all  the  Transactions  of  Divine  Providence  relating  to  the 
Methods  of  Religion,  from  the  Creation  to  the  end  of  the 
World,  from  the  first  Chapter  of  Genesis  to  the  last  of  the 
Revelation.  For  I  had  not  met  unth  any  Author  that  had 
undertaken  to  comprise  them  all,  and  to  give  us  a  true  ac¬ 
count  of  them  according  to  their  true  Series:  nor  had  I  ever 
lit  upon  a  Writer  (either  Foreign  or  Domestick)  who  had 
designedly  traced  the  particular  causes' and  Grounds  of  them, 
or  settled  them  in  their  right  and  true  foundations.  Where¬ 
fore  I  betook  myself  to  this  Work,  resolving  to  attempt  some¬ 
thing,  tho  it  were  only  to  invite  others  of  greater  skill  to 
go  on  with  it.**  From  this  it  appears  that  there  was  a  lit¬ 
erature  on  the  subject  at  that  early  date,  which  could  prob¬ 
ably  still  be  examined  at  the  Cambridge  libraries. 

The  scheme  that  Edwards  developed  is  rather  involved. 
He  understood  three  great  “Catholic  and  Grand  Oeconomies,” 
the  third  of  which  he  subdivided,  and  which  constitutes  the 
main  sweep  of  Biblical  time  to  the  consummation  and  con¬ 
flagration.  Following  is  his  scheme  outlined. 

I —  Innocency  and  Felicity,  or  Adam  created  upright 

II —  Sin  and  Misery,  Adam  fallen 

III — Reconciliation,  or  Adam  recovered,  from  Adam’s 
redemption  to  the  end  of  the  World,  “The  discovery 
of  the  blessed  seed  to  Adam”: 
a — Patriarchal  economy: 

( 1 )  — ^Adamical,  antediluvian 

(2)  — Noachical 

(3)  — ^Abrahamick 
b — Mosaical 

c — Gentile  (concurrent  with  a  and  6) 
d — Christian  or  Evangelical: 

(1)  — Infancy,  primitive  period,  past 

(2)  — Childhood,  present  period 
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( 3 )  — Manhood,  future  ( millennium )  * 

(4)  — Old  age,  from  the  loosing  of  Satan  to  the 

conflagration.'  * 

It  is  not  possible  to  go  into  detail  here  as  to  the  great 
mass  of  material  contained  in  this  work.  One  can  only 
recommend  its  perusal  to  any  who  would  attempt  to  under¬ 
stand  the  beginnings  of  dispensationalism  in  its  larger  sense. 

John  Shute  Barrington  (1678-1734),  known  as  the  First 
Viscount  Barrington,  was  educated  at  Utrecht,  and  was  a 
friend  and  disciple  of  Locke.  In  his  published  work  he  in¬ 
cluded  an  essay  on  “The  Dispensations  of  God  to  Mankind, 
as  Revealed  in  Scripture.”  In  opposition  to  the  Deists,  he 
finds  most  satisfaction  in  considering  the  revelation  of  God 
as  “the  single  notion,  that  runs  through  the  several  dispen¬ 
sations  of  God  to  mankind  in  its  full  light  .  .  .  and  that  it 
pursues  it  in  the  precise  order  and  manner  in  which  it  was 
exhibited  in  those  several  dispensations,  and  will  at  the  same 
time  shew,  how  all  the  peculiar  doctrines  of  revelation  refer 
to  it.  For  such  a  sketch  alone  will  discover  to  us  all  the 
beauties  of  revealed  truth;  shewing  it  in  its  proper  connec¬ 
tion,  and  in  all  its  relations  (particularly  its  use  and  ad¬ 
vantage),  and  in  its  unity.”  This  he  uses  as  an  apologetic 
for  the  unity  and  divinity  of  revelation.  He  understands  the 
dispensations  to  be  “the  various  methods  in  which  God  has 
extraordinarily  discovered  Himself  to  mankind.”  The  follow¬ 
ing  dispensations  are  discussed  at  some  length  in  order: 

I — The  State  of  Innocence 

II — Patriarchal 

III — Noahic 
rV — ^Abrahamic 


^Edwards  believed  in  a  millennium,  but  he  took  it  to  be  a  spiritual  reign.  He 
was  anti-chiliastic.  The  reign  would  be  characterized  by  universal  right¬ 
eousness  and  holiness,  but  he  declines  to  set  the  time  of  its  commencement. 
With  regard  to  the  coming  of  Christ,  he  says,  “I  conceive  he  may  Per¬ 
sonally  Appear  above,  though  he  will  not  Reign  Personally  on  Earth” 
(Vol.  II,  p:  720). 

‘John  Edwards,  A  Comfleat  History  or  Survey  of  all  the  Dispensations  and 
Methods  of  Religion,  London,  1699.  Two  volumes. 
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V — Mosaic.* 

Isaac  Watts  (1674-1748),  the  great  hymn  writer,  was  also 
a  considerable  theologian.  His  collected  works  fill  six  large 
volumes.  He  wrote  an  essay  of  some  forty  pages  entitled, 
‘"The  Harmony  of  all  the  Religions  Which  God  ever  Prescribed 
to  Men,  and  all  his  Dispensations  towards  them.”’  Due  to 
the  comparative  inaccessibility  of  his  works  to  the  general 
public,  it  seems  to  be  in  order  to  quote  here  his  definition 
of  dispensations. 

“The  public  dispensations  of  God  towards  men,  are  those 
wise  and  holy  constitutions  of  his  will  and  government, 
revealed  or  some  way  manifested  to  them,  in  the  several 
successive  periods  or  ages  of  the  world,  wherein  are  con¬ 
tained  the  duties  which  he  expects  from  men,  and  the  bless¬ 
ings  which  he  promises,  or  encourages  them  to  expect  from 
him,  here  and  hereafter;  together  with  the  sins  which  he 
forbids,  and  the  punishments  which  he  threatens  to  inflict 
on  such  sinners:  Or,  the  dispensations  of  God  may  be  de¬ 
scribed  more  briefly,  as  the  appointed  moral  rules  of  God’s 
dealing  with  mankind,  considered  as  reasonable  creatures, 
and  as  accountable  to  him  for  their  behaviour,  both  in  this 
world  and  in  that  which  is  to  come.  Each  of  these  dispen¬ 
sations  of  God,  may  be  represented  as  different  religions, 
or,  at  least,  as  different  forms  of  religion,  appointed  for  men 
in  the  several  successive  ages  of  the  world.”* 

His  outline  follows: 

I —  The  Dispensation  of  Innocency,  or,  the  Religion  of 
Adam  at  first 

II —  The  Adamical  Dispensation  of  the  Covenant  of  Grace, 
or  the  Religion  of  Adam  after  his  Fall 

III —  The  Noachical  Dispensation ;  or,  the  Religion  of  Noah 

IV —  The  Abrahamical  Dispensation;  or,  the  Religion  of 
Abraham 

‘John  Shute  Barrington,  Theological  fTorks,  London,  1826,  Vol.  II,  pp.  379, 
380,  3S7. 

^Leeds  7-voluine  edition  of  Watts’  Works,  Vol.  II,  pp.  625-660;  London  edi¬ 
tion  of  1753,  Vol.  II,  pp.  537-573. 

'Leeds  ed.,  n.d.,  Vol.  II,  p.  625;  London  ed.  of  1753,  Vol.  II,  p.  543. 
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V — The  Mosaical  Dispensation;  or,  the  Jewish  Religion 

VI — The  Christian  Dispensation. 

It  becomes  evident  at  once,  of  course,  that  this  is  exactly 
the  outline  of  the  first  six  dispensations  that  has  been  so 
widely  publicized  by  the  late  Dr.  C.  I.  Scofield  in  his  notes. 
Watts  did  not  hold  the  millennium  as  a  dispensation,  but 
considered  the  Christian  as  the  last.  He  does  have  a  very 
interesting  discussion,  however,  on  the  commencement  of  the 
Christian  dispensation,  which  will  bear  quoting  here. 

“This  last  and  best  dispensation  of  grace,  viz,  the  Chris¬ 
tian  religion,  was  not  properly  set  up  in  the  world,  during 
the  life  of  Christ,  though  he  was  the  illustrious  and  divine 
Author  and  Founder  of  it:  And  the  reason  is  plain  and 
obvious,  viz.  because  many  of  the  peculiar  glories,  duties 
and  blessings  of  it,  as  they  are  described  in  the  Acts,  and  in 
the  sacred  epistles,  did  really  depend  upon  those  facts,  which 
had  no  existence  in  Christ’s  own  life-time,  viz.  his  death, 
resurrection,  ascension,  and  exaltation.”*  (Some  of  the  liberal 
writers  who  attempt  to  construct  Christianity  on  the  basis 
of  the  so-called  ^teachings  of  Jesus’  would  do  well  to  take 
note  of  this  position  that  Watts  took  two  hundred  years  ago.) 
Another  interesting  discussion  included  in  the  essay  is  en¬ 
titled,  “The  Gradual  (Change  from  Judaism  to  Christianity; 
and  the  Jewish  and  Gentile  CIhristians  at  last  United  in 
One  Body.” 

Jonathan  Edwards  (1703-1768),  while  he  does  not  de- 
velope  a  scheme  of  dispensations  comparable  to  those  of  the 
writers  just  noted,  does  speak  of  the  whole  plan  and  devel¬ 
opment  of  redemption  as  “the  whole  dispensation,”  which  he 
outlines  in  his  History  of  Redemption  in  three  major  di¬ 
visions  : 

I —  From  the  fall  to  the  incarnation 

II —  ^From  Christ’s  incarnation  to  his  resurrection 

III — ^From  Christ’s  resurrection  to  the  end  of  the  world. 
The  first  period  he  divides  into  six,  which  correspond  more 

*Leed8  ed.,  Vol.  II,  p.  650;  London  ed.,  Vol.  II,  p.  568.  (Italica  his,  at  of  the 

Leeds  ed.)  . 
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or  less  with  Au^rustine’s  divisions.  But  he  does  use  the 
plural  term  in  regard  to  this  development:  'The  various 
dispensations  of  works  that  belong  to  it,  are  but  the  several 
parts  of  one  scheme  ...  All  the  various  dispensations  that 
belong  to  it  are  united;  and  the  several  wheels  are  one  ma¬ 
chine,  to  answer  one  end,  and  produce  one  effect.”'* 

Edwards  has  this  further  to  say  with  regard  to  the  law- 
grace  controversy  in  his  day:  “All  allow  that  the  Old  Tes¬ 
tament  dispensation  is  out  of  date,  with  its  ordinances:  and 
I  think  in  a  manner  pertaining  to  the  constitution  and  order 
of  the  New  Testament  church,  that  is  a  matter  of  fact 
wherein  the  New  Testament  itself  is  express,  full  and  abun¬ 
dant,  in  such  a  case  to  have  recourse  to  the  Mosaic  dispen¬ 
sation  for  rules  or  precedents  to  determine  our  judgment,  is 
quite  needless  and  out  of  reason.  There  is  perhaps  no  part 
of  divinity  attended  with  so  much  intricacy,  and  wherein 
orthodox  divines  do  so  much  differ  as  the  stating  the  pre¬ 
cise  agreement  and  difference  between  the  two  dispensations 
of  Moses  and  Christ.”" 

John  Taylor  of  Norwich  (1694-1761),  a  learned  Unitarian, 
published  in  1745  a  work  on  Romans  with  a  key  to  the  apos¬ 
tolic  writings,  from  which  we  give  the  following  quotation: 
“As  to  the  order  of  time;  the  apostle  carries  his  arguments 
backwards  from  the  time  when  Christ  came  into  world, 
(chap.  i.  17.  to  chap,  iv)  to  the  time  when  the  covenant  was 
made  with  Abraham,  (chap,  iv)  to  the  time  when  the  judg¬ 
ment  to  condemnation,  pronounced  upon  Adam,  came  upon 
all  men,  chap.  v.  12  to  the  end.  And  thus  he  gives  us  a 
view  of  the  principal  dispensations  from  the  beginning  of 
the  world.”'* 

John  Fletcher,  whose  full  name  was  Jean  William  de  la 

’ 'Jonathan  Edwards,  A  History  of  the  Work  of  Redemption,  Evangelical 
Family  Library,  Vol,  IX,  N.Y.,  p.  16. 

^^The  Works  of  President  Edwards  in  four  volumes,  N.Y.,  1858,  Vol.  I, 
p.  160. 

'*John  Taylor,  A  Paraphrase  and  Notes  on  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans;  to 
which  is  prefixed  a  Key  to  the  Apostolic  Writings,  See.,  1745,  quoted  from 
Adam  Clarice’s  notes  on  Romans  5:12,  from  the  second  Am.  ed.,  of  the 
Commentary,  1817,  etc. 
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Flechiere  (1729-1785),  affectionately  known  as  ‘the  Saint 
of  Madeley,’  intimate  of  the  Wesleys,  and  one  of  the  most 
pious  and  useful  men  of  his  generation,  developed  an  inter¬ 
esting  scheme  of  dispensations.  His  apology  is  interesting: 
“If  a  judicious  mariner,  who  has  sailed  around  the  world, 
sees  with  pleasure  a  map,  which  exhibits,  in  one  point  of 
view,  the  shape  and  proportion  of  the  wide  seas,  ...  a 
judicious  Protestant  may  profitably  look  upon  a  doctrinal 
map,  (if  I  may  be  allowed  the  expression,)  .  .  .  more  espe¬ 
cially  if  this  map  exhibits,  with  some  degree  of  accuracy, 
the  boundaries  of  truth  .  .  .  Without  any  apology,  therefore, 
I  shall  lay  before  the  reader  a  plain  account  of  the  primitive 
catholic  Gospel,  and  its  various  dispensations.”’* 

Mr.  Fletcher  divides  the  Gospel  into  “four  capital  dis¬ 
pensations,”  as  follows: 

I —  Gentilism,  “natural  religion” 

II —  Judaism,  “the  Mosaic  dispensation” 

III —  The  Gospel  of  John  the  Baptist,  “the  Jewish  Gos¬ 
pel  improved  into  infant  Christianity” 

IV —  The  Perfect  Gospel  of  Christ,  the  other  three  “ar¬ 
rived  at  their  full  maturity.” 

To  these  four  he  adds  two  “great  dispensations  of  grace 
and  justice”  yet  to  take  place  “with  respect  to  every  man: 
(V)  the  one  in  the  day  of  death,  .  .  .  (VI)  the  other  in  the 
day  of  judgment.**  Following  the  second  coming  of  Christ 
there  will  yet  be  (VII)  “another  Gospel  dispensation,”  which 
we  have  now  in  prophecy,  “as  the  Jews  had  the  Gospel  of 
Christ’s  first  advent,”  during  which  the  Church  reigns  with 
Christ  for  a  thousand  years,  and  which  he  connects  with  the 
“restitution  of  all  things.”’*  Fletcher  also  used  the  word 
dispensation  in  a  peculiar  sense  relating  to  the  progress  of 
the  Christian  (see  Vol.  Ill,  p.  170). 

David  Bogue  (1750-1825)  was  an  English  dissenter,  a 
graduate  of  Edinburgh,  pastor  for  50  years  at  Gosport, 


“John  Fletcher’s  Works.  N.Y.,  1836,  Vol.  II,  p.  261. 
'*Op.  cit.,  pp.  263,  264. 
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where  he  instituted  a  theological  training  school  for  mission¬ 
aries,  from  which  developed  the  London  Missionary  Society; 
and  was  active  in  the  founding  of  the  British  and  Foreign 
Bible  Society  and  the  Religious  Tract  Society,  having  written 
the  first  tract  for  the  latter.  He  was  a  thorough  student  of 
theological  literature  in  Latin  and  cites  John  Edwards.  In 
1848  his  theological  notes  were  published  by  Joseph  Samuel 
C.  F.  Frey.  They  contain  a  section  on  “Divine  Dispensation,” 
in  which  a  peculiar  system  of  dispensations  based  on  the 
so-called  covenants  of  works  and  grace  is  outlined.  He  held 
that  “there  are  two  different  dispensations  of  religion  in  the 
Scriptures,  to  which  divines  give  the  name  of  the  covenant 
of  works,  made  with  Adam  in  innocence,  and  the  covenant 
of  grace,  suited  to  his  fallen  state.”  His  scheme  may  be  out¬ 
lined  as  follows : 

I —  Covenant  of  works 

II —  Covenant  of  grace: 

1.  Under  the  patriarchs: 

a.  From  Adam  to  Noah 

b.  From  Noah  to  Abraham 

c.  From  Abraham  to  Moses 

2.  Under  Moses  and  the  prophets 

3.  Under  Christ.** 

The  former  is  elaborated  more  fully  in  Lecture  XXXVI, 
“The  Divine  Dispensation  Towards  Man  in  Innocency.”’* 

Adam  Clarke  (1762-1832),  the  celebrated  Methodist  com¬ 
mentator  of  England,  has  some  dispensational  notes  in  his 
commentary.  In  a  discourse  on  Nebuchadnezzar's  dream, 
attached  to  the  comments  on  the  second  chapter  of  Daniel, 
Dr.  Clarke  postulates  three  dispensations  upon  the  old  sex- 
millennial  tradition  of  the  Jewish  house  of  Elias,  two  thou¬ 
sand  years  for  each  dispensation.  These  three  “grand  pe¬ 
riods”  are  to  be  followed  by  “a  period  without  terminating 
limits.”  He  speaks  frequently  of  the  Jewish  and  Christian 

^^The  Theological  Lectures  of  the  Late  Rev.  David  Bogue,  D.D.,  edited  by 
the  Rev.  Joseph  Samuel  C.  F.  Frey,  New  York,  1849,  pp.  526  flF. 

^•Ibid.,  pp.  97-99. 
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dispensations,  for  instance  in  his  notes  on  Romans  8:1; 
Ephesians  1:10;  Hebrews  1:2,  3:5,  9:9,  26.' ' 

Joseph  Priestley  (1733-1804),  dissenter  of  Unitarian 
tendencies  in  England,  and  later  of  America,  author  of  141 
works  of  philosophic,  scientific  and  religious  nature,  is  said 
to  have  written  a  work  entitled  Analogy  of  the  Divine  Dis¬ 
pensations  in  1771,  but  the  union  catalog  of  the  Library  of 
Congress  does  not  list  it,  and  it  could  not  be  located  in 
this  country. 

George  Stanley  Faber  (1773-1843),  a  very  energetic  and 
erudite  scholar,  educated  at  University  College,  Oxford,  and 
elected  fellow  and  tutor  of  Lincoln  College  before  his  21st 
year,  was  a  considerable  writer  on  Biblical  and  prophetic 
subjects.  He  delivered  the  Hampton  Lectures  for  1801,  in 
which  he  discoursed  on  the  '"connection  of  the  Patriarchal, 
the  Levitical,  and  the  Christian,  dispensations,  viewed  as  the 
component  parts  of  one  grand  and  regular  system,  the  econ¬ 
omy  of  grace.”  Of  these,  “there  is  a  closer  affinity  between 
the  Patriarchal  and  the  Christian,  than  between  either  of 
them  and  the  Levitical:  for  the  Patriarchal  and  the  Chris¬ 
tian  are  equally  catholic,  but  the  Levitical  is  confined  to  the 
single  nation  of  the  Israelites.”'*  Faber  enlarged  upon  the 
three  dispensations  in  a  two-volume  work  published  in  1823 
entitled  The  Genius  and  Object  of  the  Patriarchal,  the  Le¬ 
vitical,  and  the  Christian  Dispensations. 

David  Russell  (1779-1848),  dissenting  minister  of  Dundee, 
Scotland,  where  he  held  a  pastorate  for  39  years,  after  fin¬ 
ishing  at  Edinburgh  Theological  Academy,  wrote  two  books 
which  together  might  be  consulted.  They  are  A  Compen- 
dius  View  of  the  Original  Dispensation  established  with 
Adam,  and  of  the  Mediatorial  Dispensation  established 
through  Christ;  designed  to  illustrate  their  connexion  and 
analogy,  published  previous  to  1824;  and  A  Familiar  Survey 
of  the  Old  and  New  Covenants,  including  a  Summary  View 

”'rhe  unabridged  Commentary  should  be  consulted.  The  quotation  on 
Nebuchadnezzar’s  dream  is  from  the  N.  Y.  ed.  of  1817,  etc. 

' ‘George  Stanley  Faber,  Horae  Mosaicae,  London,  1818,  Vol.  II,  p.  6. 
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of  the  Patriarchal  and  Levitical  Dispensations,  Edinburgh, 
1824,  this  volume  containing  432  pages. 

Richard  Watson  (1781-1833),  Methodist  theologian,  au¬ 
thor  of  the  famous  Institutes,  evidently  subscribed  to  the  same 
conception  of  dispensations  as  Faber  did,  for  he  quotes  him 
in  the  Institutes,  which  were  first  published  just  at  the  end 
of  the  period  under  consideration,  being  dated  1823.'*  There 
is  some  use  of  the  word  in  the  administrative  sense  in  the 
following  chapter,  but  later  in  his  Dictionary  Watson  expands 
this  doctrine  with  a  definition  which  includes  the  following 
features:  “These  are  otherwise  called  ‘the  ways  of  God,*  and 
denote  those  schemes  or  methods  which  are  devised  and 
pursued  by  the  wisdom  and  goodness  of  God,  in  order  to  man¬ 
ifest  his  perfections  and  will  to  mankind,  for  the  purpose  of 
their  instruction,  discipline,  reformation,  and  advancement 
in  rectitude  of  temper  and  conduct,  in  order  to  promote  their 
happiness  .  .  .  The  works  or  constitutions  of  nature  are,  in 
a  general  sense,  divine  dispensations,  by  which  God  conde¬ 
scends  to  display  to  us  his  being  and  attributes,  and  thus  to 
lead  us  to  the  acknowledgment,  adoration,  and  love,  of  our 
Creator,  Father,  and  Benefactor.  The  sacred  Scriptures 
reveal  and  record  other  dispensations  of  divine  providence, 
which  have  been  directed  to  the  promotion  of  the  religious 
principles,  moral  conduct,  and  true  happiness  of  mankind. 
These  have  varied  in  several  ages  of  the  world,  and  have  been 
adapted  by  the  wisdom  and  goodness  of  God  to  the  circum¬ 
stances  of  his  intelligent  and  accountable  creatures.  In  this 
sense  the  various  revelations  which  God  has  communicated 
to  mankind  at  different  periods,  and  the  means  he  has  used, 
as  occasion  has  required,  for  their  discipline  and  improve¬ 
ment,  have  been  justly  denominated  divine  dispensations. 
Accordingly,  we  read  in  the  works  of  theological  writers  of 
the  various  dispensations  of  religion;  that  of  the  patriarchs, 
that  of  Moses,  and  that  of  Christ,  called  the  dispensation 
of  grace,  the  perfection  and  ultimate  object  of  every  other. 

''■'RIrhuid  Watson,  Theological  Institutes,  new  ed.,  carefully  revised  by 
rituinu  i  v).  Summers,  Nashville,  1887,  Part  II,  ch.  XXII,  p.  475. 
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All  these  were  adapted  to  the  conditions  of  the  human  race  at 
these  several  periods;  all,  in  regular  succession,  were  mu¬ 
tually  connected  and  rendered  preparatory  one  to  the  other; 
and  all  were  subservient  to  the  design  of  saving  the  world, 
and  promoting  the  perfection  and  happiness  of  its  rational 
and  moral  inhabitants.”** 

Dallas,  Texas. 

(To  be  continued  in  the  January-March  Number,  1945) 


*®Richard  W^atson,  A  Biblical  and  Theological  Dictionary,  N.Y.,  1844,  art., 
“Dispensations,  Divine.” 
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POLITICAL  DUTIES  OF  CHRISTIANS 

By  Edward  W.  Hooker 

(Continued  from  the  July-September  Number,  1944) 

We  come  now  to  consider  the  second  question  proposed, 
touching  the  duties  of  the  Christian  as  a  member  of  the 
body  politic  as  therewith  being,  in  our  own  country,  the 
source  of  the  government. 

While  the  Christian  as  a  lover  of  his  country  is  likely  to 
think,  feel  and  act  on  many  subjects  as  other  men  do,  and 
perhaps  with  propriety,  there  are  some  points  in  which  sym¬ 
pathy  of  feelings  and  modes  of  thinking  conformed  to  those 
of  the  majority  of  his  countrymen,  will  be  to  sin  against 
God.  Our  nation  has  been  prospered  since  its  erection  into 
a  republic  beyond  all  former  example,  and  is  standing  “a 
spectacle  to  the  world”  and  one  which  they  have  admired. 
Every  man  wishes  the  continuance  of  this  prosperity.  But 
we  are  looking  around  and  within  for  the  reasons  to  warrant 
our  confidence.  So  it  is  still  to  be  feared  that  we  are  looking 
upward  too  little.  Here  then  we  find  it  needful  to  employ 
with  the  Christian  the  language  of  caution,  itself  derived 
from  the  Bible. 

We  must  take  heed  of  sinning  against  God  by  confidence 
in  men  for  national  safety  and  prosperity,  in  which  we  leave 
God  out  of  sight.  The  sanguine  patriot,  the  ingenious  and 
philosophizing  politician,  the  ambitious  partisan  and  the 
national  scheme-builder  may  speculate,  conjecture,  dream 
and  predict  great  things.  But  the  Christian  must  go  and 
counsel  others  to  go  to  Him  and  to  His  Word  who  is  “gov¬ 
ernor  among  the  nations,”  whose  wisdom  and  often  His  holy 
indignation  mock  the  proud  policy  and  plans  of  the  great 
men  of  the  earth.  He  has  said,  “Let  not  the  wise  man  glory 
in  his  wisdom,  neither  let  the  mighty  man  glory  in  his  might, 
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let  not  the  rich  man  glory  in  his  riches;  but  let  him  that 
glorieth,  glory  in  this,  that  he  understandeth  and  knoweth 
me,  that  I  am  the  Lord  which  exercise  lovingkindness,  judg¬ 
ment,  and  righteousness  in  the  earth;  for  in  these  things  I 
delight,  saith  the  Lord.”  If  the  Christian  will  be  much  in 
his  closet  with  the  “King  of  kings,”  and  by  the  light  of  the 
divine  Word  seek  for  that  which  will  certainly  afford  security 
and  prosperity,  he  need  not  ask  admission  to  hear  the  dis¬ 
cussions  of  a  cabinet  composed  of  the  wisest  rulers  who 
could  be  collected  from  all  nations,  in  order  that  he  may  be 
relieved  from  solicitude.  Let  him  remember  also  that  which 
is  written,  “Woe  unto  them  that  go  down  to  Egypt  for  help; 
and  stay  on  horses,  and  trust  in  chariots,  because  they  are 
many,  and  in  horsemen  because  they  are  very  strong;  but 
they  look  not  unto  the  Holy  One  of  Israel,  neither  seek  the 
Lord.”  The  whole  system  of  mere  human  reliance  is,  by  this 
and  other  warnings  of  the  Bible,  swept  away  as  “the  small 
dust  of  the  balance.”  It  was  needful  that  the  Sovereign  of 
the  universe  should  thus  write  nothingness  upon  the  things 
“seen  and  temporal”  on  which  the  spirit  of  unbelief  inclines 
man  to  rely.  To  name  some  of  these,  that  we  may  guard 
ourselves  against  sinful  dependence  on  them: 

We  look  at  our  local  situation  and  military  defences,  and 
are  inclined  to  think  that  we  “dwell  in  the  clefts  of  the  rock,” 
that  “our  habitation  is  high,”  that  we  cannot  be  reached  by 
foreign  power  to  our  hurt;  and  we  ask,  “Who  shall  bring 
us  down  to  the  ground?”  But  God  said  to  Edom  who  thought 
thus — ^and  we  must  take  heed  lest  we  give  Him  occasion  to 
say  it  to  us — “The  pride  of  thine  heart  hath  deceived  thee. 
Though  thou  exalt  thyself  as  the  eagle”  and  “set  thy  nest 
among  the  stars,  thence  will  I  bring  thee  down.”  What 
became  of  ancient  Tyre?  And  how  many  times  has  appre¬ 
hension  spread  itself  through  the  modern  Tyre,  the  “sea¬ 
girt  isle,”  lest  it  should  fall  a  prey?  Or  suppose  munitions 
of  defence  could  keep  us  from  eternal  danger,  what  shall 
defend  us  against  the  enemies  of  our  peace  and  prosperity 
which  may  spring  up  among  our  own  selves? 
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If  we  talk  of  our  internal  natural  advantages  and  re¬ 
sources  and  of  our  improvements,  multiplying  population, 
increasing  wealth  and  busy,  bustling,  all-grasping  enterprise, 
yet  does  history  furnish  the  instance  in  which  these  have 
imparted  national  safety  and  permanence?  Have  there  been 
no  nations  in  which  these  have  been  rendered  useless  to  this 
end,  from  that  total  paralyzation  of  national  strength  which 
irreligion  and  profligacy  produce? 

We  talk  of  our  republican  form  of  government  as  a  re¬ 
liance.  Do  we  remember  that  we  are  making  an  experiment 
which  has  never  yet  succeeded  since  the  world  stood,  and 
that  therefore  we  must  conduct  this  experiment  “with  fear 
and  trembling”  and  with  faith  in  God  alone?  The  elements 
of  destruction  are  in  existence  among  us,  and  unless  God  of 
His  infinite  mercy  keep  these  elements  under  His  control, 
they  will  work  our  destruction  as  fearfully  as  they  ever 
have  done  that  of  any  other  nation. 

We  look  to  our  great  men  and  to  this  or  that  system  of 
policy  invented  and  conducted  by  them  in  the  exercise  of 
powerful  talent  and  deep  sagacity.  But  when  a  nation  in 
their  pride  forget  their  dependence  on  God  and  rely  on  the 
wisdom  of  fallible  mortals,  does  God  never  “make  the  judges 
fools”  and  “the  wise  men  mad,”  “pour  contempt  upon  princes, 
and  lead  them  away  spoiled”?  And  in  the  collisions  of  ambi¬ 
tion,  pride  and  party  interest  does  He  never  cause  “the 
mighty  man  to  stumble  against  the  mighty,  and  both  to  fall, 
together”  ?  “Cease  ye  from  man,”  says  God  to  His  people. 

We  talk  of  our  institutions  of  learning  and  of  the  intel¬ 
ligence  and  mental  elevation  of  the  people  as  preservatives. 
Did  learning  save  Greece  or  Rome,  or  France  in  her  days  of 
fearful  preparation  for  that  moral  earthquake  which  shook 
the  civilized  world?  Has  there  never  been  exhibited  the 
spectacle  of  a  nation  of  mighty  but  unsanctified  minds,  work¬ 
ing  with  awful  efficiency  a  nation’s  ruin? 

Wise  alliances  are  sometimes  judged  an  auxiliary  to  na¬ 
tional  prosperity  and  safety.  But  when  God  has  been  dis¬ 
honored  by  confidence  in  this  and  other  like  means  instead 
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of  simple  trust  in  Himself,  does  He  never  in  holy  indigna¬ 
tion  convert  a  national  alliance  into  a  chain  of  slavery  or 
into  a  political  cable,  by  which  one  sinking  nation  shall  pull 
down  another  along  with  it  to  destruction? 

We  talk  of  the  safety  which  may  come  in  the  triumph  of 
one  party  rather  than  another,  and  through  one  adminis¬ 
tration  rather  than  another.  But  in  punishment  of  the  civil 
contentions  and  animosities  in  which  a  nation  moves  forward 
to  its  ballot  boxes,  may  not  a  righteous  God  “overthrow 
our  judges  in  stony  places”  or  give  us  rulers  who  “want  un¬ 
derstanding,*'  “oppressors,**  “like  wolves  ravening  the  prey, 
to  shed  blood  and  to  destroy  souls,  to  get  dishonest  gain**? 

In  the  pride  of  our  hearts  we  listen  to  foreign  praises  of 
our  free  institutions  and  to  the  spirit-stirring  declamation 
of  political  predictors  among  ourselves.  But  has  God  never 
forbidden  national  as  well  as  individual  pride,  and  punished 
nations  which  have  “hearkened  to  observers  of  times,  and 
unto  diviners**  by  sending  the  judgments  of  His  hand  instead 
of  the  fulfillment  of  their  political  prophecies? 

No.  Seeking  to  such  reliances  as  these  is  national  dis¬ 
trust  of  God.  The  Christian  who  loves  his  country  should 
dread,  as  the  forerunner  of  divine  judgments,  such  habits  of 
thinking  and  feeling.  He  should  take  most  jealous  care  of 
his  own  heart  lest  he  sin  thus  himself.  And  amidst  the 
“noise  of  the  waves**  and  “the  tumult  of  the  people**  who  are 
making  their  unbelieving  boasts,  he  should  lift  his  voice 
not  once  only,  not  twice,  nor  thrice,  but  unceasingly  in  warn¬ 
ing  against  such  sins.  It  is  a  part  of  that  flood  of  iniquity 
coming  in,  respecting  which  he  should  be  alarmed  and  seek 
to  alarm  other  men,  before  it  sweeps  away  all  that  is 
fair  and  overwhelms  us  in  destruction. 

There  is  still  another  point  of  caution  to  which  the  at¬ 
tention  of  the  Christian  as  a  citizen  should  be  anxiously  di¬ 
rected.  It  is  the  sin  of  political  “biting  and  devouring  one 
another,**  which  goes  on  with  such  system,  steadiness,  vio¬ 
lence  and  animosity.  Men  professing  to  be  Christians  have 
been  partakers  deeply  in  this  sin.  It  is  high  time  that  they 
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repent  of  it  and  put  it  away  and  get  themselves  ready  to 
say,  with  “clean  hands  and  pure  hearts/’  to  other  men  of 
our  country,  “Sirs,  ye  are  brethren;  why  do  ye  these  things?” 
It  is  truly  one  of  the  blackest  blots  upon  our  character  as 
a  free  and  independent  nation,  that  it  has  been  our  habit 
almost  ever  since  our  national  existence  commenced,  to  carry 
on  with  one  another  a  war  of  tongues  and  pens  and  presses; 
and  it  is  no  thanks  to  us  that  it  has  not  been  a  war  of 
still  more  deadly  weapons.  We  are  a  vast  family  of  freemen, 
true;  but  God  has  seen  it  and  other  nations  of  the  earth 
have  known  it,  that  we  have  been  a  very  quarrelsome  one. 
While  other  nations  of  the  world  have  been  fighting  for  their 
liberties  with  powder  and  shot,  we  have  been  disgracing  the 
liberty  we  have  enjoyed,  and  putting  arguments  against 
liberty  itself  into  the  mouths  of  its  enemies  in  other  quarters 
of  the  globe.  Thus  the  motto  upon  our  standards,  pluri- 
bus  unumf*  has  been  converted  into  a  solemn  satire  on  our 
real  state  of  feeling  towards  one  another.  And  the  griev¬ 
ousness  of  all  this  consists,  deeply,  in  the  fact  that  men  pro¬ 
fessing  to  be  Christians  have  been  concerned  in  fostering 
this  ungodly  spirit  of  contention.  We  speak  of  that  which 
every  man  who  has  eyes  and  ears  has  seen  and  heard,  of  a 
long  time.  Our  halls  of  legislation  have  resounded  with  the 
angry  eloquence  of  men  abusing  one  another,  and  with  in¬ 
sinuations  ungentlemanly  and  accusations  bitter  of  men 
under  the  influence  of  party  spirit.  And  then  the  public 
journals  have  trumpeted  these  things  from  one  end  of  the 
country  to  the  other,  to  set  the  constituents  of  these  official 
wranglers  into  the  same  kind  of  heat  and  contention  with 
them.  Take  up  a  newspaper  and  you  discover  in  a  very 
few  moments  some  ill-natured  paragraph,  betraying  the  fact 
that  it  is  the  mere  speaking-trumpet  of  a  party.  So  com¬ 
monly  is  this  the  case,  that  scarce  a  commercial  or  political 
paper  is  to  be  found  in  the  whole  country  from  which  can 
be  obtained  a  fair-minded  and  really  credible  account  of 
many  political  transactions,  and  which  does  not  contain  a 
heavy  infusion  of  political  vitriol.  Irritating  insinuation. 
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slanderous  falsehood,  bitter  accusation  and  “blistering  wit” 
seem,  in  such  journals,  to  be  the  only  things  in  which  men 
can  deal  with  one  another.  It  is  also  difficult,  if  not  impos¬ 
sible,  to  learn  the  real  character  of  a  candidate  for  office, 
of  whatever  party,  for  according  to  the  high  praises  of  the 
party  whose  man  he  is  he  is  almost  an  angel,  and  according 
to  the  representations  of  the  opposing  party  he  is  “possessed 
with  a  devil.”  Step  into  a  political  meeting  and  there  is  a 
petulant  scramble  between  two  or  three  parties  who,  seem¬ 
ingly,  care  more  about  votes  than  concerning  the  virtues  of 
candidates.  Stand  by  the  door  at  a  public  dinner  when  wine 
has  begun  to  quicken  the  passions  of  men,  and  see  how  the 
honey  of  adulation  is  poured  out  upon  some  men,  and  the 
chalice  overflowing  with  the  gall  of  political  bitterness  is 
dispatched  away  to  be  poured  upon  the  head  of  some  absent 
political  opponent.  As  election  approaches  it  might  be  sup¬ 
posed,  to  hear  speeches  and  read  in  the  journals  the  notes  of 
warning  and  malediction  from  each  contending  party,  that 
the  destruction  of  all  that  is  fair  and  the  blasting  of  all  that 
is  lovely,  would  be  consequent  upon  the  triumph  of  the 
other  party. 

This  state  of  things  is  productive  of  various  unhappy 
consequences.  It  abridges  the  enjoyment  of  our  blessings 
as  freemen.  It  keeps  up  a  feverish  excitement  in  the  com¬ 
munity,  unfavorable  to  every  interest  social,  moral  and  re¬ 
ligious.  It  alienates  members  of  the  same  church  from  one 
another.  It  keeps  alive  a  spirit  of  mutual  distrust  and  ap¬ 
prehension.  It  makes  men  of  different  political  sentiments 
foolishly  boast  of  themselves  and  their  friends  as  though 
“they  were  the  people,  and  wisdom  would  die  with  them,” 
and  as  though  integrity  and  safe  government  were  to  be 
expected  from  the  one  party  alone,  and  the  other  were  a  gang 
of  political  desperadoes  who  would  turn  the  nation  “upside 
down,”  could  they  have  the  handling  of  it.  It  demands  as¬ 
sent  to  the  doctrine  that  an  existing  administration  “can  do 
no  wrong,”  and  denounces  dissent  in  opinion  from  acts  of 
government  as  rebellion.  A  thousand  things  are  seen  through 
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the  spectacles  of  party.  An  existing  administration  is  ex¬ 
tolled  to  the  stars  by  one  set  of  men,  and  denounced  almost 
without  measure  by  another.  Points  of  moral  obligation,  in 
which  the  national  character  and  the  honor  of  the  divine 
law  are  concerned,  are  made  ''party  questions”  and  many 
more  evils  than  it  would  be  proper  here  to  name,  spring 
from  this  most  unhappy  and  heaven-provoking  state  of  things. 

Ministers  as  well  as  private  Christians  have  too  easily 
symbolized  with  the  politicians  in  this  matter,  and  some  have 
made  the  pulpit  a  place  for  the  display  of  the  banner  of  a 
party  and  for  crying  up,  or  crying  down,  an  administration. 
"Woe  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth  and  the  sea,  for  the 
devil  is  come,”  announced  a  minister  for  his  text  in  the 
pulpit,  on  the  accession  of  Mr.  Jefferson  to  the  presidency 
of  the  United  States.  And  but  too  common  in  years  past 
have  been  the  excitements  of  feeling  on  political  subjects, 
which  have  been  created  by  inflammatory  addresses  from  the 
pulpits  of  different  denominations,  on  days  of  public  fasting 
or  at  the  opening  of  legislative  sessions  as  well  as  at  other 
times.  God  has  thus  been  dishonored  in  His  own  sanctuary 
and  the  place  for  "preaching  the  Word”  been  made  a  place 
for  that  odious  and  irritating  exercise,  "preaching  politics.” 

Now  the  Christian  mourns  over  various  vices  which 
deform  man’s  outward  character,  and  he  ought  to  mourn 
over  these  hateful  vices  of  the  mind,  which  have  had  place 
in  his  own  and  the  character  of  multitudes  of  the  professors 
of  the  Christian  faith.  "That  no  one  of  you  should  be  puffed 
up  for  one  against  another,”  and  "Be  clothed  with  humility,” 
and  "Trust  ye  in  the  Lord  Jehovah,  in  whom  is  everlasting 
strength,”  are  divine  sentences  on  which  he  should  think, 
and  by  the  close  and  faithful  application  of  which  to  his  con¬ 
science  he  should  be  kept  from  sinning.  In  the  midst  of  all 
these  proud  boastings  of  worldly  minds,  these  contentions 
of  fellow  citizens  with  one  another,  or  these  false  and  irri¬ 
tating  alarms  about  ruinous  administrations,  he  should  be 
the  serious  and  considerate  friend  of  his  country,  urging 
the  precepts  of  that  "charity  which  is  the  bond  of  perfect- 
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ness”  and  warning  his  countrymen  that  if  this  nation  is  ever 
in  the  righteous  judgment  of  God  ''dashed  in  pieces  as  a 
potter’s  vessel/’  it  will  not  be  for  the  political  sins  of  one 
administration,  nor  two,  nor  three,  but  for  the  transgres¬ 
sions  of  the  ruled  as  well  as  the  rulers,  and  for  the  accumu¬ 
lation  of  national  guilt  through  years  of  prosperity  and  in 
continued  and  ungrateful  abuse  of  the  "longsuifering  of  God.” 

He  should  give  honor  to  God  among  his  fellow  citizens 
by  taking  that  view  of  our  national  prosperity,  which  is 
gained  in  ''remembering  the  years  of  the  right  hand  of  the 
Most  High”  and  His  ''wonders  of  old,”  and  by  pointing  other 
men  to  the  right  explanations  of  all  which  has  been  so  hap¬ 
pily  realized  in  our  history.  Especially  whenever  he  feels 
solicitude  respecting  national  affairs  should  he  do  this.  He 
should  ever  guard  against  distrustful  and  melancholy  fore¬ 
bodings  which  would  wrong  the  divine  goodness  and  mercy. 
“I  will  trust  and  not  be  afraid”  is  a  frame  of  spirit  both 
happy  for  the  Christian  citizen  and  honorable  to  God.  ''Thou 
hast  increased  the  nation,  0  Lord,”  said  the  prophet  who 
saw  God’s  hand  in  all  the  prosperity  his  country  had  enjoyed, 
‘‘thou  hast  increased  the  nation,  thou  art  glorified.”  The 
richness  of  our  blessings  will  be  enhanced  by  contemplating 
the  Hand  which  has  bestowed  them.  The  events  in  which 
we  were  ‘‘brought  out  into  a  large  place,”  built  up,  estab¬ 
lished,  increased  on  every  side,  filled  with  spiritual  privileges 
and  with  gifts  of  Providence,  and  made  to  be  in  reputation 
among  the  nations  of  the  earth,  “these  are  the  Lord’s  doings.” 
And  let  the  Christian  have  no  fellow  feeling  with  those  who 
would  say,  “By  the  strength  of  our  hand  have  we  done  it, 
and  by  our  wisdom,  for  we  are  prudent.” 

But  with  his  highest  confidence  he  must  study  and  do 
his  duties  as  a  citizen  steadily,  conscientiously,  devoutly. 
We  have  said  the  Christian  must  pray  for  the  government 
of  his  country.  He  must  pray,  too,  for  the  people.  The 
memorable  prayer  of  Daniel  is  full  of  instruction  on  this 
duty.  He  “set  his  face  unto  the  Lord  God  to  seek  by  prayer 
and  supplications,  with  fasting  and  sackcloth  and  ashes,”  not 
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for  himself,  for  his  noble  heart  seemed  to  have  scarce  a 
corner  for  the  dwelling  place  of  selfishness.  He  went  to 
the  footstool  of  “the  throne  of  grace”  that  he  might  weep 
and  confess  and  plead  for  a  nation  and  kingdom  which  had 
forgotten  God  and  “lightly  esteemed  the  Rock  of  their  sal¬ 
vation.”  He  took  his  place  with  them  in  the  tenderness  of 
penitential  sorrow  for  his  own  participation  in  the  guilt 
which  had  “provoked  the  eye  of  God^s  holiness.”  And  while 
he  was  thus  employed,  Gabriel  touched  him  and  spoke  words 
of  comfort  to  his  troubled  spirit  and  showed  him  that  his 
solitary  voice,  pleading  for  a  “sinful  nation,”  had  “entered 
into  the  ears  of  the  Lord  of  Sabaoth.”  Ezra  and  Nehemiah, 
too,  could  testify  that  God  is  a  hearer  of  prayer  in  the  darkest 
night  that  ever  settled  upon  a  nation.  When  it  shall  be  felt 
by  the  Christian  citizen,  that  the  closet,  the  family  and  the 
sanctuary  are  not  only  the  places  to  mention  our  individual 
sins,  sorrows  and  wants,  but  also  to  embrace  in  the  circum¬ 
ference  of  our  desires  the  concerns  of  the  nation  at  large, 
and  when  Christians  forget  themselves,  in  praying  for  the 
public  weal,  then  will  the  thunders  of  the  divine  indignation 
begin  to  soften  and  die  away  and  the  voice  of  “him  that 
sitteth  upon  the  throne”  be  heard  speaking  of  freedom  and 
peace,  and  the  bow  of  His  mercy  be  seen  amidst  the  shower 
of  divine  blessings.’ 

(To  he  concluded  in  the  January-March  Number,  19 US) 
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THE  DOCTRINE  OF  INFANT  SALVATION 

By  Alan  H.  Hamilton,  Th.M. 

(Continued  from  the  July-Septemher  Number,  19 UU) 

VIEW  OF  THE  CHURCH  OF  ENGLAND 

Article  XXVII  of  the  Thirty-Nine  Articles,  creed  of  the 
Engflish  Church,  is  entitled  *^Of  Baptism.”  It  reads:  ”Bap- 
tism  is  not  only  a  sign  of  profession,  and  mark  of  difference, 
whereby  Christian  men  are  discerned  from  other  that  be  not 
christened,  but  is  also  a  sign  of  Regeneration  or  New-Birth, 
whereby,  as  by  an  instrument,  they  that  receive  Baptism 
rightly  are  grafted  into  the  Church ;  the  promises  of  the  for¬ 
giveness  of  sin,  and  of  our  adoption  to  be  the  sons  of  God 
by  the  Holy  Ghost,  are  visibly  signed  and  sealed;  Faith  is 
confirmed,  and  Grace  is  increased  by  virtue  of  prayer 
unto  God. 

“The  Baptism  of  young  Children  is  in  any  wise  to  be  re¬ 
tained  in  the  Church,  as  most  agreeable  with  the  insti¬ 
tution  of  Christ.” 

Although  the  Church  of  England  has  seen  a  development 
in  the  conception  of  infant  salvation,  there  yet  remains  a 
variety  of  opinions  within  its  bounds.  Again,  obviously  this 
communion  is  limited  by  an  external  view  of  the  Church 
and  the  above  declaration  on  the  nature  and  effect  of  bap¬ 
tism  cited  from  their  creed.  Yet  here,  also,  there  is  ob¬ 
servable  a  tendency  to  go  as  far  as  possible  to  avoid  the 
position  to  which  these  limitations  bring  one.  This  tendency 
is  traced  by  a  recent  Anglican  scholar,  W.  H.  Griffith 
Thomas,  down  through  the  creeds  of  the  church.” 

The  Ten  Articles  of  Henry  VIII  (1536)  taught  plainly 
that  only  baptized  infants  are  saved:  “Infants  and  children 
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dying  in  their  infancy  shall  undoubtedly  be  saved  thereby, 
and  else  not.”  This  opinion  is  repeated  in  the  “Bishops^  Book” 
of  1637,  but  the  “King’s  Book”  of  1643  omits  the  words 
“and  else  not.” 

The  first  Prayer  Book  (1649)  states:  “It  is  certain  by 
God’s  Word,  that  children  being  baptised  (if  they  depart  out 
of  this  life  in  their  infancy)  are  undoubtedly  saved.”  In 
its  present  form  the  Prayer  Book  reads:  “It  is  certain  by 
God’s  Word,  that  children  which  are  baptised,  dying  before 
they  commit  actual  sin,  are  undoubtedly  saved.” 

The  Lord  Bishop  of  Winchester  bases  his  argument  for 
the  salvation  of  baptized  infants  upon  these  considerations: 
the  analogy  between  circumcision  and  baptism;  the  practice 
of  the  Jews  with  respect  to  baptism  as  well  as  circumcision 
of  infants,  so  that  if  it  were  to  be  applied  to  adults  only 
the  Lord  would  have  needed  to  restrict  His  command  in 
Matthew  28:19;  the  statements  of  Christ  that  one  enters 
the  kingdom  by  water  and  the  Spirit  (John  3:6)  and,  with 
special  reference  to  infants,  “Of  such  is  the  kingdom  of  God” 
(Mark  10:14);  Paul’s  statement  that  children  of  Christian 
parents  are  holy  (1  Cor.  7:14);  Peter’s  “encouragement  to 
bring  the  young  to  baptism”  (Acts  2:38,39);  the  baptism 
of  households  (Acts  16:16,33;  1  Cor.  1:16);  and  the  testi¬ 
monies  of  the  Fathers:  Justin  Martyr,  Tertullian,  Origen, 
CJyprian  and  Gregory  Nazianzen.*^ 

The  Anglican  view  can  only  be  understood  in  the  light 
of  their  understanding  of  several  terms.  Regeneration,  for 
one,  does  not  have  its  modern  sense  of  actual  impartation 
of  life  through  our  faith  in  Christ,  but  is  the  introduction  to 
a  new  state  or  an  “incorporation  into  Christ.”” 

The  water  of  John  3:6,  as  already  noted,  is  understood 
to  be  the  baptismal  ritual,  and  the  church  is  the  external, 
visible  organization.” 

Warfield  surveys  the  wide  contrast  prevailing  among 

**Edward  H.  Browne,  An  Exposition  of  the  Thirty-Nine  Articles,  pp.  671-674. 

‘‘Griffith  Thomas,  op.  cit.,  p.  504;  E.  J.  Bicknell,  A  Theological  Introduc¬ 
tion  to  the  Thirty-Nine  Articles,  p.  471. 

"Bicknell,  op.  cit.,  p.  476. 
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Anglicans  thus:  it  [the  Church  of  England]  can  boast 

of  a  John  Hooper,  who  speaks  of  the  'ungodly  opinion,  that 
attributeth  the  salvation  of  men  unto  the  receiving  of  an 
external  sacrament,*  'as  though  the  holy  Spirit  could  not 
be  carried  by  faith  into  the  penitent  and  sorrowful  con¬ 
science,  except  it  rid  always  in  a  chariot  and  external  sac¬ 
rament,’  and  who  (probably  first  after  Zwingli)  taught  that 
all  infants  dying  in  infancy,  whether  children  of  Christians 
or  infidels  are  saved;  it  also  has  counted  among  its  teachers 
many  who  held  with  Matthew  Scrivener  that  Christ’s  'death 
and  passion  are  not  communicated  unto  any  but  by  outward 
signs  and  sacraments,’  so  that  'either  all  children  must  be 
damned,  dying  unbaptized,  or  they  must  have  baptism.’  ”” 
One  of  the  latest  and  most  clarified  expressions  to  come 
from  Anglican  pens,  though  it  quite  possibly  is  not  the  ex¬ 
pression  of  the  church  as  a  whole,  is  that  of  W.  H.  Griffith 
Thomas,  who  writes  regarding  the  Reformed  doctrine  and 
its  basing  infant  salvation  on  election :  "But  it  may  be  pointed 
out  that  this  view  does  not  really  solve  the  problem,  and  the 
best  foundation  for  believing  in  the  salvation  of  all  infants 
is  pretty  certainly  to  be  seen  in  the  universality  of  the  Atone¬ 
ment  of  Christ.  No  question  of  election  should  be  allowed 
to  enter.  Infants  come  into  this  world  with  the  results  of 
Adam’s  sin  in  them,  and  they  are  involved  in  the  inherent 
sin  of  the  race  through  the  headship  of  our  first  parents. 
Whatever  may  be  the  meaning  of  St.  Paul’s  word,  'By  the 
offence  of  one  judgment  was  upon  all  men  to  condemnation,’ 
infants  are  assuredly  included,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  they 
go  out  of  this  world  equally  associated  with  the  work  of 
the  last  Adam,  the  Lord  from  heaven.  So  that  we  can  say 
of  infants,  'By  the  righteousness  of  One  the  free  gift  came 
upon  all  men  to  justification  by  Him.’  We  must  not  forget 
that  infants  come  into  a  world  of  grace  as  well  as  of  sin, 
and  the  two  parallel  lines  can  never  be  overlooked.  While 
there  is,  of  course,  no  definite  declaration  in  regard  to  the 
salvation  of  infants  dying  in  infancy,  all  that  we  can  infer 


•’Warfield,  op.  cit.,  p.  428. 
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from  Scripture  supports  the  view  that  they  are  saved  on  the 
ground  of  the  Atonement  of  Christ,  and  this  because  although 
they  were  born  in  sin  they  were  not  actual  transgressors 
of  the  Divine  law.”** 

THE  CALVINISTIC  OR  REFORMED  VIEW 

The  Reformed  position  has  undergone  a  slow  development 
through  the  years,  not  a  change  of  basic  principle  but  of  the 
details  and  application  of  that  principle.  It  was  the  Re¬ 
formed  group  that  cleared  the  way,  in  the  first  place,  by 
setting  forth  the  truth  that  the  Church  is  not  the  visible 
organization,  but  the  invisible  organism  brought  into  being 
by  the  activity  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  In  the  second  place, 
with  most  of  the  debris  cleared  away  from  the  true  concept 
of  the  Church,  the  means  of  entrance  into  that  sphere  of 
eternal  life  was  also  clarified.  It  was  seen  to  be  based  upon 
the  absolutely  free  grace  of  God  and  His  sovereign,  uncon¬ 
ditional  election,  all  made  possible  by  the  death  of  Christ. 

Says  the  Schaff-Herzog  Encyclopaedia:  “The  first  to  enter 
the  lists  against  the  Roman  theory  of  the  necessity  of  bap¬ 
tism  to  infant  salvation  was  Zwingli.  He  taught  that  all 
elect  children  who  die  in  infancy  are  saved,  whether  they 
are  baptized  or  not,  whether  Pagan  or  Christian;  and,  fur¬ 
ther,  that  all  who  die  in  infancy  are  elect,  since  their  early 
death  is  a  token  of  God*s  peculiar  mercy,  and  therefore  of 
their  salvation.**** 

This  early  voice  of  the  Reformed  position  was  thus  a 
great  distance  removed  from  the  prevailing  opinion  hitherto. 
Not  all  were  willing,  however,  to  agree  with  Zwingli  at  that 
time.  Warfield  outlines,  accordingly,  five  classes  into  which 
Calvinists  were  divided.  The  first  of  these  classes  would 
include  those  who  agreed  with  Zwingli,  perhaps  the  best 
known  of  whom  in  the  early  days  was  Bishop  Hooper. 

The  second  class  would  be  those  who  swung  to  the  op¬ 
posite  extreme.  They  asserted  that  faith  and  its  consequences 
are  the  only  acceptable  sign  of  election,  hence  there  is  no 

••Griffith  Thomas,  op.  cit.,  pp.  505,  506. 

••Vol.  II,  s.v.  “Infant  Salvation,”  p.  1080. 
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basis  of  assurance  for  the  salvation  of  any  infant — although 
men  of  this  group  (Peter  Martyr,  e.g.)  asserted  also  that 
there  were  quite  likely  some  elect  among  the  infants  and  so  a 
person  could  hope  that  his  infant  was  among  the  ones  chosen. 

“Between  these  extremes,’'  writes  Warfield,  the  great  body 
of  Calvinists  previous  to  “the  present  century  took  their  po¬ 
sition.”  The  third  class,  then,  would  be  those  who  reckoned 
the  signs  of  election  as  being  faith  and  the  promise;  thus  all 
the  children  of  believers,  dying  as  infants,  are  saved,  but 
the  lack  of  these  signs  must  be  regarded  a  token  of  repro¬ 
bation.  So  they  asserted  the  certain  lost  estate  of  the  child¬ 
ren  of  unbelievers.  This  was  the  position  of  the  younger 
Spanheim. 

The  fourth  class  would  comprise  those  who  held  to  the 
same  signs  of  election  as  the  third  group,  yet  took  the  posi¬ 
tion  that  probably  some  of  the  children  of  unbelievers  were 
saved,  since  the  election  of  God  is  free.  Included  here  is 
John  Owen,  who  states  what  has  become  a  common  opinion 
among  Calvinists,  namely,  that  the  faith  of  grandparents  or 
even  more  remote  ancestors  may  constitute  children  as  the 
offspring  of  believers. 

Finally,  a  fifth  group  may  be  distinguished  as  taking  a 
distinctly  agnostic  position  concerning  the  children  of  un¬ 
believers,  affirming  meantime  the  sure  salvation  of  those  of 
Christians.  For  instance,  Warfield  quotes  Petrus  de  Witte 
as  saying  cautiously:  “We  must  adore  God’s  judgments  and 
not  curiously  inquire  into  them.  Of  the  children  of  believers 
it  is  not  to  be  doubted  but  that  they  shall  be  saved,  inasmuch 
as  they  belong  unto  the  covenant.  But  because  we  have  no 
promise  of  the  children  of  unbelievers  we  leave  them  to  the 
judgment  of  God.”*“ 

With  this  development  and  the  division  of  opinion  in 
mind,  it  may  easily  be  seen  how  the  opponents  of  the  Cal- 
vinistic  position  have  been  able  to  bring  reproach  upon  it — 
merely  by  quoting  from  the  earlier  and  most  stringent  state¬ 
ments  concerning  infant  salvation. 


^•Warfield,  op.  cit.,  pp.  431-434. 
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Thus  Krauth  draws  freely  upon  these  statements  and 
presents  them  as  representative  of  Calvinism.  This  enables 
him  to  say:  “The  Calvinistic  system  distinctly  recognizes 
*  elect  infants,*  and  thus  always  virtually,  and  often  in  terms, 
the  existence  of  ^reprobate  infants.*  ****  Then  follow  eight 
quotations,  beginning  with  Calvin,  part  of  which  may  be  re¬ 
produced:  “Calvin. — Tf  those,  therefore,  to  whom  the  Lord 
hath  vouchsafed  His  election,  having  received  the  sign  of  re¬ 
generation,  depart  this  life  before  they  grow  up.  He  renew- 
eth  them  by  the  power  of  His  Spirit.*  [Institutes  IV.,  XVI.,21.] 

“Musculus. — ‘Since,  therefore,  this  discrimination  of  elect 
and  reprobate,  in  new-born  infants  (recent  natis  inf  antibus), 
is  hidden  from  our  judgment,  it  is  not  fitting  that  we  should 
inquire  into  it,  lest  by  ignorance  we  reject  vessels  of  grace.* 
[Loci  Communes,  336]. 

“Martyr. — ‘What  is  to  be  judged  of  the  soul  of  a  child 
so  killed  .  .  .?  I  answer  that  we,  either  as  touching  his  sal¬ 
vation  or  condemnation,  can  affirm  nothing  on  either  side. 
For  if  he  pertained  to  the  number  of  the  elect  so  that  he 
was  predestinate  to  eternal  life,  there  is  no  cause  but  that 
he  may  be  saved.  But  if  he  were  a  vessel  to  that  end  made 
of  God,  to  show  forth  in  him  His  wrath,  and  so  to  be  con¬ 
demned,  what  can  we  complain  of  the  severity  of  God,  es¬ 
pecially  seeing  we  are  all  born  the  children  of  wrath  and  of 
condemnation?’  [Common  Places,  IV.,  110]. 

“Alsted,  John  Henry  (1588-1638). — *.  .  .  Faith  in  prin¬ 
ciple  and  seed,  and  virtually,  is  to  be  attributed  to  elect 
infants.*  [Do.  785]. 

“The  Swiss  Theologians  at  Dort  say:  ‘That  there  is  an 
election  and  reprobation  of  infants,  no  less  than  of  adults, 
we  cannot  deny,  in  the  face  of  God  who  loves,  and  hates, 
unborn  children  (nondum  natos  amat,  et  odit),*  [Acta  Synod. 
Dordr.  Judic.  40.] 

“Chamier. — ‘In  the  case  of  these  (infants)  Paul  has  most 
expressly  established  by  testimonies  of  Scripture,  that  there 
is  not  only  a  predestination  unto  salvation,  but  also  a  repro- 

*‘C.  P.  Krauth,  Infant  Salvation  in  the  Calvinistic  System,  p.  14.  ' 
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bation.  And  indeed  it  must  either  be  asserted  that  no  infanta 
are  destined  to  punishment,  or  it  must  be  confessed  that  some 
are  destined  without  respect  to  cooperation  or  repugnance. 
Since  the  former  is  absurd,  the  second  is  to  be  held  as  true.* 
‘There  are  two  classes  of  mankind  who  perish,  some  utterly 
deserted  in  natural  corruption,  and  ignorance  of  Divine 
Truth,  as  the  most  part  of  infants  outside  the  Church.* 
[Panstrat.  Cathol.  III.,  viii,  8,  11,  14,  17,  VII.,  i.,  18,  99.] 
“Mark  Frederic  Wendelin  (1584-1652). — ‘.  .  .  I  confess 
with  Ursinua  and  our  other  teachers,  that  not  all  who  are 
baptized,  whether  adults  or  infants,  become  participants  of 
the  grace  of  Christ,  for  the  election  of  God  is  most  free: 
it  is  therefore  a  prerogative  of  the  elect  alone  which  Bap¬ 
tism  seals.*  [Exercitatio.  xxxvii.,  19.] 

Westminster  Confession  X.  iii. — ‘Elect  infants,  dying  in 
infancy,  are  regenerated.*  **** 

In  this  manner  Krauth  is  enabled  to  reveal  Calvinism  in 
what  he  considers  an  unfortunate  state,  partly  because  of 
regrettable  conclusions  drawn  by  some  of  the  earlier  Re¬ 
formed  theologians  and  partly  because  of  his  own  position 
as  a  Lutheran.  In  regard  to  the  latter,  his  criticism  of  the 
Calvinistic  position  on  baptism  may  be  noted.  He  writes, 
describing  that  position:  “Grace  in  no  sense  waits  on  Bap¬ 
tism,  but  Baptism  waits  on  Grace:  Baptism  is  not  a  means 
of  Grace,  but  Grace  is  a  means  of  real  Baptism;  in  the  Cal¬ 
vinistic  System  we  are  baptized  not  in  order  to  obtain  Grace, 
but  because  we  are  supposed  already  to  have  it.**‘* 

Krauth  then  quotes  to  support  his  statement:  “Calvin. — 
‘They  are  embraced  in  the  covenants  from  the  womb.*  ‘By 
what  right  could  we  admit  them  to  Baptism,  except  that  they 
are  heirs  of  the  promise?  For  unless  already  before  it 
(jam  ante)  the  promise  of  life  pertained  to  them,  he  would 
profane  Baptism  who  would  give  it  to  them.* 

“Maiiyr. — ‘Little  ones,  who  truly  belong  to  this  election, 
are  endowed  with  the  Holy  Spirit  before  they  are  baptized.* 


*’Krauth,  «>.  eii.,  pp.  14-17. 
**lbid.,  p.  22. 
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*Nor  would  we  baptize  little  children  unless  we  supposed  that 
they  already  belong  to  the  Church  and  to  Christ/  [Loc. 
Com.  IV.  viii.] 

“Former  Cohfession  of  Helvetica  (1530-34). — ^‘Baptism  is 
the  font  of  regeneration,  the  which  the  Lord  doth  give  to 
his  elect  (electis  suis).  In  which  holy  font  we  baptize  our 
infants.  Especially  seeing  that  we  ought  godly  to  presume 
of  their  election.*  [15  in  Rom.  VI.] 

“.  .  .  Ames. — ‘Unless  they  are  to  be  esteemed  as  members  . 
of  the  Church,  they  ought  not  to  be  baptized.  For  Baptism 
is,  in  its  own  nature,  the  seal  of  an  ingrafting  already  made 
into  Christ,  and,  consequently,  into  His  Church.*  [Ad  Genes. 
Exerc.  88,  p.  429.]** 

Three  statements  by  Krauth  will  suffice  to  sum  up  his 
examination  of  infant  salvation  in  the  Calvinistic  system: 
“The  Calvinistic  system  furnishes  no  ground  of  positive  as¬ 
surance  that  any  infant  whatever  dying  in  infancy  is  saved 
.  .  .  This  is  the  theory  we  constantly  meet  with:  First  that 
it  is  to  be  presumed  that  all  the  children  of  the  elect  are 
elect;  second  that  the  presumption  is  often  to  be  groundless 
by  the  after  life  of  these  children;  third  that,  this  presump¬ 
tion,  often  fallacious  and  never  certain,  is  the  only  refuge 
of  parents  who  love  their  children — ^they  are  presumed  to  be 
elect,  and  as  they  die  before  they  can  ‘in  fact  demonstrate 
the  contrary,*  the  presumption,  such  as  it  is,  is  left  in  full 
force  .  .  .  We  request  any  and  all  defenders  of  Calvinism 
to  produce  a  solitary  Calvinistic  standard  or  divine,  from 
the  First  Helvetic  Confession  to  the  Westminster  Confession, 
or  from  Calvin  to  Twiss,  the  Prolocutor  of  the  Westminster 
Assembly,  in  which,  or  by  whom,  it  is  asserted  or  implied 
that  all  who  die  in  infancy  are  certainly  saved.**** 

Having  considered  Calvinism  through  the  eyes  of  one  not 
persuaded  of  the  truth  involved  in  its  principles,  it  may  now 
be  fitting  to  consider  that  which  is  in  its  favor.  “The  un¬ 
conditional  decree  of  election,**  says  Gerhart,  “was  the  im¬ 
movable  foundation  of  an  uplifting  confidence  for  scores  of 

''ibiJ.,  pp.  22,  54,  79. 
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thousands  of  all  climes  and  in  all  ages — a  multitude  which 
no  man  can  number.  Also  regarding  the  salvation  of  infants 
Calvinism  makes  an  epoch  of  progress.”^* 

The  same  writer,  a  theologian  of  the  nineteenth  century 
in  the  Reformed  Church,  after  quoting  from  Calvin  regard¬ 
ing  the  election  or  reprobation  of  God  being  based  wholly 
upon  His  will,  comments:  “Harshly  such  words  may  sound 
in  the  ears  of  Christians  now.  But  when  at  the  beginning 
of  the  16th  century  this  doctrine  was  promulgated,  it  was 
an  inestimable  joy.  The  hope  of  salvation  for  infants  dying 
in  infancy  was  not  only  confirmed  but  also  confidently  en¬ 
larged  .  .  .  Calvinism  came  laden  with  rich  blessings  of  com¬ 
fort,  furnishing  a  firm  basis  for  the  belief  that  an  innu¬ 
merable  company  of  ‘little  ones*  born  and  dying  in  the  dark¬ 
ness  of  heathenism,  or  quitting  the  body  without  baptism 
in  Christian  lands,  instead  of  being  ‘given  over  to  eternal 
death,*  as  traditional  theology  maintained,  were  the  objects  of 
Christ*s  redeeming  love  and  would  attain  to  the  full  fruition 
of  the  blessedness  of  glorified  spirits. 

“The  doctrine  of  predestination  as  held  by  the  reformers, 
but  most  rigidly  in  all  its  consequences  by  Calvin,  opens  an 
era  of  peace  for  Christian  experience,  an  era  of  freedom  for 
Christian  obedience,  an  era  of  joy  for  believers  in  death — 
of  peace  and  freedom  and  joy  which  was  unknown  during 
the  reign  of  Roman  Catholicism.**‘* 

If  such  a  tribute  can  be  paid  the  opening  of  the  Reforma¬ 
tion  era,  much  more  is  possible  for  the  days  that  have  fol¬ 
lowed.  For,  as  pointed  out  earlier,  there  has  been  an  amelio¬ 
rating  development  of  thought  within  Calvinism  from  the 
first  day  until  now.  Calvinism  laid  down  a  principle  upon 
which  a  satisfying  and  Scriptural  view  of  infant  salvation 
was  to  be  built. 

Analogous  in  some  points  with  the  paradox  presented  in 
Augustine,  who  (as  has  been  noticed)  taught  the  damnation 
of  unbaptized  infants  and  at  the  same  time  established  the 

^‘Emanuel  V.  Gerhart,  Institutes  of  the  Christian  Religion,  p.  107. 
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doctrine  of  the  grace  which  makes  salvation  possible  for  all 
infants,  Calvinism  has  taught  the  reprobation  of  infants  in 
some  instances,  yet  all  the  while  strengthening  the  doctrine 
of  free  grace  which  allows  for  the  salvation  of  all  dying 
in  infancy. 

Krauth  makes  what  is  obviously  a  strong  inference  from 
Calvinism’s  inconsistency,  when  he  writes:  “The  Theologians 
of  Great  Britain,  at  the  Synod  of  Dort,  argue  against  the  Re¬ 
monstrant  proposition  that  ‘all  infants  dying  before  the  use 
of  reason  are  saved,’  the  Arminian  position  then,  the  Cal- 
vinistic  opinion  according  to  Dr.  Hodge  now.”"  But  the 
important  point  to  be  noted  is  this,  that  what  the  Arminians 
were  asserting  upon  a  faulty  ground — ^as  will  be  seen  later 
— Charles  Hodge  is  able  to  assert  upon  a  logical.  Scriptural 
principle  which  has  inhered  in  Calvinism  from  the  beginning. 

This  development  in  the  application  of  Calvinism’s  prin¬ 
ciple  may  be  traced  in  the  creeds  all  the  way  from  the  Sec¬ 
ond  Scotch  Confession  of  1580,  which  asserted:  “We  abhor 
and  detest  ...  his  [the  pope’s]  cruel  judgment  against  in¬ 
fants  dying  without  baptism,”"  on  to  the  supplement  which 
American  Presbyterians  made  to  the  Westminster  Confes¬ 
sion  (X.  3)  in  1903:  “It  is  not  to  be  regarded  as  teaching 
that  any  who  die  in  infancy  are  lost.  We  believe  that  all 
dying  in  infancy  are  included  in  the  election  of  Grace,  and 
are  regenerated  and  saved  by  Christ  through  the  Spirit,  who 
works  when  and  where  and  how  He  pleases.” 

In  addition  to  laying  down  the  principle  we  have  been 
considering,  Calvinism  has  also  rendered  invaluable  service 
to  the  entire  concept  of  infant  salvation  by  rescuing  it  from 
the  entanglement  with  infant  baptism.  What  Krauth  pre¬ 
sented  as  a  criticism  on  this  point,  is  rather  a  true  and  wor¬ 
thy  cause  of  rejoicing.  As  Schaff -Herzog  observes,  “The 
Lutherans,  and  all  others  who  teach  baptismal  regeneration, 
are  logically  shut  up  to  the  view  that  all  who  die  unbaptized 
are  lost.”  Calvinism  has  taken  the  entire  matter  out  of  the 

^’Krauth,  op.  cit.,  p.  21. 

^"Cf.  Schaff,  Creeds  of  Christendom,  Vol.  Ill,  p.  482. 
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hands  of  a  visible  church  and  placed  it  where  it  rightly  and 
safely  belongs,  in  the  hands  of  a  loving  and  just  God. 

To  refer  to  outstanding  Calvinistic  theologies  of  this  and 
the  past  generation,  will  substantiate  the  assertion  of  the 
unanimity  that  now  exists  concerning  the  salvation  of  all 
who  die  in  infancy. 

Charles  Hodge  in  his  work  published  in  1871  writes  of 
“the  common  doctrine  of  evangelical  Protestants,”  which  is 
that  “All  who  die  in  infancy  are  saved.”**  He  bases  his  as¬ 
sertion  upon  the  teaching  of  Romans  5  and  writes  concern¬ 
ing  the  Apostle:  “He  does  not  hesitate  to  say  that  where 
sin  abounded,  grace  has  much  more  abounded,  that  the  ben¬ 
efits  of  redemption  far  exceed  the  evils  of  the  fall;  that  the 
number  of  the  saved  far  exceeds  the  number  of  the  lost  .  .  . 
It  is,  therefore,  the  general  belief  of  Protestants,  contrary 
to  the  doctrine  of  Romanists  and  Romanizers,  that  all  who 
die  in  infancy  are  saved.”** 

Shedd,  in  writing  of  the  guilt  and  punishment  incurred 
for  all  the  race  by  Adam’s  sin,  speaks  of  the  supposition 
which  is  “now  common  in  the  evangelical  churches,”  that  all 
infants  dying  such  are  elect,  and  quotes  with  approval  the 
American  Supplement  to  the  Westminster  Confession,  which 
asserts  their  salvation.** 

Strong,  the  outstanding  Baptist  theologian  alive  at  the 
turn  of  this  century,  presents  very  firmly  the  declaration 
that  all  infants  are  saved.  The  first  four  points  of  his  ar¬ 
gument  are  as  follows:  **(a)  Infants  are  in  a  state  of  sin, 
need  to  be  regenerated,  and  can  be  saved  only  through  Christ, 
(b)  Yet  compared  with  those  who  have  personally  trans¬ 
gressed,  they  are  recognized  as  possessed  of  a  relative  in¬ 
nocence,  and  of  a  submissiveness  and  trustfulness,  which  may 
serve  to  illustrate  the  graces  of  Christian  character,  (c)  For 
this  reason  they  are  the  objects  of  special  divine  compassion 


Systematic  Theology,  Vol.  I,  p.  26. 

^^Ibid.,  pp.  26,  27. 

“Wm.  G.  T.  Shedd,  Dogmatic  Theology,  Vol.  II,  pp.  713,  714. 
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and  care,  and  through  the  grace  of  God  are  certain  of  salva¬ 
tion.  (d)  The  descriptions  of  God’s  merciful  provision  as 
co-extensive  with  the  ruin  of  the  Fall  also  lead  us  to  believe 
that  those  who  die  in  infancy  receive  salvation  through  Christ 
as  certainly  as  they  inherit  sin  from  Adam.”” 

The  living  incumbent  in  the  position  of  teacher  and  writer 
of  Calvinistic  theology,  Professor  Louis  Berkhof,  apparently 
does  not  consider  it  necessary  to  defend  the  conception  of 
the  salvation  of  all  dying  in  infancy,  but  simply  can  accept 
the  doctrine  and  write:  “Although  our  Confession  teaches 
that  we  need  not  be  in  doubt  respecting  the  salvation  of  our 
children  which  die  in  infancy,  though  they  have  not  heard 
the  preaching  of  the  gosepl,  and  our  confessional  standards 
nowhere  express  themselves  as  to  the  manner  in  which  re¬ 
generation  is  effected  in  the  case  of  these  and  other  chil¬ 
dren, — ^yet  it  is,  on  the  other  hand,  certain  that  the  gospel 
is  a  power  of  God  unto  salvation  for  every  one  who  believes, 
and  that  in  the  case  of  adults  the  regenerating  work  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  accompanies  the  preaching  of  the  gospel.”** 

A  survey  of  Calvinistic  thought  in  the  modern  period  re¬ 
garding  infant  salvation  is  concisely  given  by  Warfield  thus: 
“In  the  course  of  time  the  agnostic  view  of  the  fate  of  un¬ 
covenanted  infants,  dying  such,  has  given  place  to  an  ever 
growing  universality  of  conviction  that  these  infants  too  are 
included  in  the  election  of  grace;  so  that  today  few  Cal¬ 
vinists  can  be  found  who  do  not  hold  with  Toplady,  and 
Doddridge,  and  Thomas  Scott,  and  John  Newton,  and  James 
P.  Wilson,  and  Nathan  L.  Rice,  and  Robert  J.  Breckinridge, 
and  Robert  S.  Candlish,  and  Charles  Hodge,  and  the  whole 
body  of  those  of  recent  years  whom  the  Calvinistic  churches 
delight  to  honor,  that  all  who  die  in  infancy  are  the  children 
of  God  and  enter  at  once  into  His  glory — not  because  original 
sin  is  not  deserving  of  eternal  punishment  (for  all  are  born 
children  of  wrath),  nor  because  they  are  less  guilty  than 
others  (for  relative  innocence  would  merit  only  relatively 


H.  Strong,  Systematic  Theology,  pp.  661,  662. 
**Systematic  Theology,  p.  476. 
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light  punishment,  not  freedom  from  all  punishment),  nor 
because  they  die  in  infancy  (for  that  they  die  in  infancy 
is  not  the  cause  but  the  effect  of  God’s  mercy  toward  them), 
but  simply  because  God  in  His  infinite  love  has  chosen  them 
in  Christ,  before  the  foundation  of  the  world,  by  a  loving 
foreordination  of  them  unto  adoption  as  sons  in  Jesus  Christ. 
Thus,  as  they  hold,  the  Reformed  theology  has  followed  the 
light  of  the  Word  until  its  brightness  has  illuminated  all  its 
corners,  and  the  darkness  has  fled  away.”** 

Dallas,  Texas. 

(To  he  concluded  in  the  Janvary-March  Number,  19J^5) 


**WarSeld,  op.  cit.,  pp.  437,  438. 
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THE  BAPTISM  WITH  THE  HOLY  SPIRIT 

By  Merrill  Frederick  Unger,  Th.M. 

(Concluded  from  the  JidySeptember  Number,  19 H) 

n.  THE  SAMARITAN  REVIVAL  IN  RELATION  TO  THE  BAPTISM 
WITH  THE  HOLY  SPIRIT 

There  are  certain  passages  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles 
which  are  employed  to  show  that  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
(or  the  ''baptism*’)  is  an  experience  after  conversion.  The 
present  Scripture  (Acts  8:4-26)  is  eagerly  laid  hold  of  to 
teach  such  a  doctrine.  It  is  essential,  therefore,  to  examine 
carefully  what  occurred  in  the  incident,  and  to  trace  the  sig¬ 
nificance  of  the  Samaritan  revival. 

1.  It  Marked  the  Giving  of  the  Holy  Spirit  to  the  Samaru 
tana  to  Undertake  for  Them  Every  Ministry  Committed  to 
Him  in  This  Present  Age, 

(1)  The  ministry  of  regeneration. 

Were  the  Samaritans  saved  before  Peter  and  John  came 
down  from  Jerusalem,  and  they  received  the  Holy  Spirit  by 
the  laying  on  of  their  hands?  To  this  query  a  negative  an¬ 
swer  must  be  given.  They  were  not  saved.  Although  they 
"believed  Philip  preaching  the  things  concerning  the  kingdom 
of  God,  and  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ”  and  "were  baptized” 
(8:12),  yet  their  faith  was  evidently  not  saving  faith,  but 
merely  intellectual  assent,  for  it  is  impossible  to  distinguish 
between  them  and  Simon  Magus,  who  is  also  said  to  have 
believed  and  to  have  been  baptized  (8 :13).  Yet  Simon  Magus 
was  plainly  not  saved,  for  Peter  afterward  pronounced  him 
as  "in  the  gall  of  bitterness,  and  in  the  bond  of  iniquity” 
(8:28). 

But  assuming  their  faith  to  have  been  genuine,  they  could 
not  have  been  saved  in  the  sense  of  every  New  Testament 
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believer,  for  they  had  not  “received  the  Holy  Spirit,”  which 
means  the  Holy  Spirit  had  not  been  introduced  to  them,  as 
the  free  gift  of  the  new  dispensation  to  undertake  for  them 
His  gracious  ministry  of  regenerating,  baptizing,  indwelling, 
sealing,  and  filling.  Supposing  that  believers  in  the  Old 
Testament,  and  believers  in  the  New  who  did  not  know  the 
full  New  Testament  message  of  the  free  gift  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  by  simple  faith  in  the  finished  work  of  Christ,  were 
“regenerated”  (John  3:3,6,10),  as  some  maintain,**  yet 
such  were  certainly  not  baptized,  indwelt,  and  sealed,  as 
every  New  Testament  saint  is,  and  hence  not  “saved.”  Even 
in  this  sense,  it  is  impossible  to  make  out  a  “second  blessing” 
for  the  Samaritan  disciples. 

(2)  The  ministry  of  baptism. 

The  reception  of  the  Holy  Spirit  by  the  Samaritans  sig¬ 
nified  their  baptism  into  the  Church,  the  Body  of  Christ, 
and  occurred  simultaneously  with,  and  formed  an  insepa¬ 
rable  and  intrinsic  part  of,  their  “salvation.**  The  very  mo¬ 
ment  the  Holy  Spirit  was  given  to  them,  they  were  admitted 
to  gospel  privilege  and  saved.  To  connect  their  spiritual 
baptism  with  a  second  experience  subsequent  to  salvation 
is  to  ignore  grossly  the  simple  indispensable  dispensational 
distinctions,  without  which  the  passage  must  be  construed  in 
a  manner  inevitably  contradictory  to  explicit  teaching  in 
the  doctrinal  epistles. 

The  expressions  “receive  the  Holy  Spirit**  (verses  16, 19), 
“received  the  Holy  Spirit**  (verse  17),  “gift  of  God**  (verse 
20),  “fallen  upon  them**  (verse  16),  evidently  refer  to  the 
introduction  of  the  Holy  Spirit  to  this  people,  when  He  un¬ 
dertook  His  varied  and  gracious  ministry.  It  seems  clear, 
moreover,  that  the  particular  expression  employed  would 
emphasize  one  or  more  of  the  specific  operations  of  the  Spirit. 
“The  gift  of  God**  would  suggest  regeneration.  “Receive  the 
Holy  Spirit**  would  denote  the  indwelling.  “Fallen  upon*’ 
(8:16),  “coming  upon”  (1:8),  “poured  out  upon”  (2:17; 
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10:45),  -‘fell  on”  (10  :44),  would  be  descriptive  of  the  filling. 
Failure  to  differentiate  these  terms  in  the  accounts  of  the 
initial  bestowments  of  the  Holy  Spirit  as  at  Pentecost,  in 
Samaria,  and  at  Caesarea,  and  the  consequent  practice  of 
making  all  of  them  synonymous  with  the  baptism  with  the 
Spirit,  have  caused  irreparable  harm  and  interminable  con¬ 
fusion  in  the  church  of  Jesus  Christ.  When  Scripture  uses 
different  terms,  to  describe  certain  operations  or  ministries,  it 
is  always  safe  exegesis  to  assume  they  are  not  synonymous, 
unless  the  testimony  of  Scripture  as  a  whole  proves  other¬ 
wise. 

Another  observation  must  be  made  concerning  the  Sa¬ 
maritan  revival,  to  wit, 

2.  It  Marked  the  Opening  of  the  Gospel  to  the  Samaritans. 

Real  significance  is  to  be  attached  to  Peter’s  coming  to 
Samaria  to  pray  for,  and  lay  hands  upon,  the  believing  dis¬ 
ciples  that  they  might  receive  the  Holy  Spirit  (verse  15). 
Why  Peter?  Since  the  case  is  unquestionably  that  of  the 
introduction  of  the  gospel  to  a  people  (as  to  the  Jew  at 
Pentecost),  and  the  initial  bestowment  of  the  Spirit  upon 
them,  Peter’s  presence  was  a  necessity.  To  him  alone  was 
given  the  “keys  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven”  (Matt.  16:19). 
As  he  opened  the  gospel  to  the  Jew  (Acts  2:14),  to  the  Gen¬ 
tile  (Acts  10:34),  so  on  this  occasion  he  opens  the  door  of 
religious  opportunity  to  the  Samaritans. 

When  the  Samaritans  are  considered  racially  and  relig¬ 
iously,  the  evident  need  for  unlocking  the  door  of  the  gospel 
to  them  comes  into  clear  view.  They  were  a  people  of  mixed 
origin,  formed  by  intermixture  with  foreign  people  brought 
in  from  various  lands  to  take  the  place  of  the  expatriated 
Israelites.  Fusing  with  the  Israelites  left  in  the  land,  they 
were  a  racial  hodge-podge,  a  mongrel  breed — ^half  Israelitish, 
half  Gentile.  It  was  logical  that  racially  the  gospel  should 
be  opened  to  them  as  a  kind  of  stepping-stone  to  the  Gentiles. 
The  divine  order  of  Acts  1:8  is  significant:  “Jerusalem  .  .  . 
and  in  iall  Judaea;  in  Samaria,  and  unto  the  .uttermost  part 
of  the  earth.” 
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Religiously  there  were  even  greater  antipathy  and  con¬ 
sequent  need  for  the  door  of  gospel  opportunity  to  be  opened. 
The  racial  hatred  was  equalled  only  by  the  religious  hostility 
that  existed  between  Jerusalem  and  Samaria.  Jesus  Him¬ 
self  expressed  the  prevailing  Jewish  scorn  for  their  relig¬ 
ious  syncretism:  **Ye  worship  ye  know  not  what,  we  know 
what  we  worship:  for  salvation  is  of  the  Jews**  (John  4:22). 
The  religious  schism,  intense  and  bitter,  since  the  days  when 
they  were  refused  any  share  in  the  rebuilding  of  the  temple 
under  Zerubbabel,  grew  with  passing  years.*'  It  is  easy  to 
see  that  God*s  granting  the  Samaritans  the  gift  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  was  a  momentous  and  revolutionary  event,  and  Peter*8 
use  of  the  keys  vital  and  indispensable  to  that  event. 

m.  THE  CASE  OF  THE  GENTILE  CORNELIUS  IN  RELATION 
TO  THE  BAPTISM  WITH  THE  SPIRIT. 

The  progressive  revelation  concerning  the  operation  of 
the  Holy  Spirit  is  seen  in  bold  relief  in  the  account  of  the 
events  of  Acts  10:34-48.  Heretofore  the  gospel  privilege, 
embracing  the  free  gift  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  had  been  confined 
to  the  Jew  and  the  Samaritan.  Now,  however,  a  new  and 
startling  development  is  about  to  take  place.  The  Spirit  is 
to  be  given  to  every  tongue,  tribe  and  kindred.  The  gospel 
of  grace  is  to  go  to  the  “uttermost  part  of  the  earth.**  Gen¬ 
tiles — ^unclean,  so  long  shut  out  from  religious  opportunity, 
considered  as  “dogs**  (Matt.  15:24,26,27),  symbolized  by 
the  various  unclean  animals  of  Peter*8  soul-transforming 
vision  (Acts  10:9-16) — are  to  be  given  the  “like  gift**  as 
Gk>d  gave  to  the  Jew  at  Pentecost  (Acts  11:17),  and  received 
into  full  gospel  privilege  and  opportunity.  The  case,  then, 
of  Cornelius*  house  is  radical  and  revolutionary  in  that 

1.  It  Marked  the  Giving  of  the  Holy  Spirit  to  the  Gen^ 
tiles  to  Undertake  for  Them  Every  Ministry  Committed  to 
Him  in  This  Present  Age, 

*'W.  E.  Ewing,  Imtemational  Standard  Bible  Emefet0pmedia,  s,v.  "Samariuns,” 
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(1)  The  ministry  of  regeneration. 

Was  Cornelius  saved  before  Peter's  visit?  To  this  ques¬ 
tion  the  most  confused  answers  are  given.  It  is  astonishing 
indeed  to  note  the  uncertainty  which  exists  in  the  minds  of 
many  on  this  important  point.  But  only  as  one  labors  to 
draw  out  of  this  incident  an  example  of  the  Holy  Spirit  being 
received  as  a  second  experience  after  salvation,  is  he  put  in 
the  embarrassing  position  of  ignoring  or  trying  to  belittle 
the  explicit  statement  of  Scripture,  which  assures  us  that 
he  was  not  saved  (Acts  11:14).  And,  indeed,  how  could  he 
be  saved?  Could  his  devotion  and  fear  of  God,  his  alms, 
prayers  and  visions  (Acts  10:2)  be  thought  of  as  meaning 
that  he  was  regenerated,  baptized,  indwelt  and  sealed  with 
the  Spirit?  Certainly  not,  for  he  and  his  house  on  this  oc¬ 
casion  initially  “received  the  Holy  Spirit”  (Acts  10:47)  with¬ 
out  whom  these  ministries  would  have  been  impossible. 
Until  God's  free  gift  was  thus  officially  opened  to  them  no 
Gentile  could  be  saved.  If  any  Gentile  had  been  saved  pre¬ 
vious  to  this  event  it  would  have  been  a  manifestly  special 
case  of  God's  sovereign  working,  which  clearly  this  in¬ 
stance  is  not. 

(2)  The  ministry  of  baptism. 

The  scene  at  Caesarea  pictures  the  first  representative 
Gentiles  being  baptized  into  the  mystical  body  of  Christ, 
and  becoming  “fellowheirs,  and  of  the  same  body,  and  par¬ 
takers  of  his  promise  in  Christ  by  the  gospel”  (Eph.  3:6). 
This  is  the  “mystery  of  Christ”  (Eph.  3:4),  the  amazing, 
unheard-of  miracle  that  was  to  characterize  the  new  age. 
of  the  “dispensation  of  the  grace  of  God”  (Eph.  3:2). 

The  gospel  has  now  gone  to  Jew,  to  Samaritan,  and  to 
Gentile.  With  its  introducton  to  the  last-named  the  normal 
order  of  the  age  is  established,  when  every  believer,  upon 
no  other  condition  than  simple  faith  in  the  finished  redemp¬ 
tive  work  of  Christ,  is  regenerated,  baptized  into  the  body 
of  Christ,  indwelt  perpetually,  sealed  eternally,  with  the  added 
privilege  and  duty  of  being  filled  continually  once  the  con¬ 
ditions  for  infilling  are  met 
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(3)  The  ministry  of  fitting. 

Again  the  persons  concerned  were  baptized  with  the 
Spirit  and  filled  at  the  same  time.  This  in  no  wise,  as  noted 
on  the  previous  occasions  at  Pentecost  and  at  Samaria,  de¬ 
notes  that  the  experiences  are  identical,  or  that  they  always 
occur  simultaneously.  In  the  great  historical  instances  of 
the  initial  giving  of  the  Spirit  to  Jew,  to  Samaritan,  and 
finally  to  Gentile  there  is  always  the  filling,  which  must  be 
kept  distinct  from  riiy  notion  of  a  special  second  experience 
subsequent  to  salv£ition.  The  filling,  in  agreement  with  the 
unique  dispensational  importance  of  these  “key”  occasions 
and  to  give  a  complete  and  full-orbed  picture  of  the  Spirits 
various  ministries,  occurs  simultaneously  with  the  other  min¬ 
istries,  but  is  merely  one  of  them.  The  infilling  may  or 
may  not  now  occur  simultaneously  with  the  regenerating, 
baptizing,  indwelling  and  sealing,  depending  whether  or  not 
the  conditions  for  it  are  known  and  complied  with  at  the  time 
of  salvation.  Again,  the  case  of  Cornelius  is  unique  in  that 

2.  It  Marked  the  Opening  of  the  Gospel  to  the  Gentiles. 

For  the  last  time  Peter  uses  the  “keys  to  the  kingdom  of 
heaven.”  It  is  he  who  is  sent  to  Cornelius.  It  is  he  who 
preaches  the  sermon  and  unlocks  the  message  of  grace 
(Acts  10:34  ff.). 

Many  who  mean  well,  criticize  dispensational  distinctions, 
especially  in  the  book  of  Acts.  There  is  no  doubt  that  such 
distinctions  can  be  carried  to  unwarranted  extremes  and 
abused.  But  what  precious  truth  of  the  Scriptures  is  not 
abused?  The  question  remains.  How- shall  prevalent  serious 
error  and  confusion  in  the  doctrine  of  the  Holy  Spirit  be 
avoided  and  how  shall  the  accounts  in  Acts  be  reconciled 
with  Pauline  truth,  without  these  essential  and  fundamental 
Scriptural  distinctions? 

Little  wonder,  earnest  sincere  Christians,  seeking  the  full 
power  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  their  lives  but  adopting  an  in¬ 
imical  attitude  toward  “a  dispen^tional  interpretation  of 
those  mighty  Pentecostal  outpourings  of  the.  Holy. -Spirit  in 
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the  Acts,  especially  Chapters  2,  8,  10,  19”**  as  ruling  out  the 
present  manifestation  of  God*s  power  in  the  Church,  miss 
the  point  of  the  absolute  necessity  of  such  distinctions,  and 
unwittingly  expose  both  themselves  and  those  whom  they  teach 
to  the  subtle  attacks  of  error.  The  Word  of  God  rightly 
divided  never  rules  out  God’s  power,  and  alone  is  an  unfail¬ 
ing  bulwark  against  fallacy  and  fanaticism. 

IV.  THE  CASE  OF  THE  EPHESIAN  DISCIPLES  IN  RELATION 
TO  THE  BAPTISM  WITH  THE  SPIRIT. 

One  more  much-abused  passage  in  the  Acts,  which  has 
been  made  the  source  of  much  unsound  teaching,  must  now 
be  carefully  studied.  It  is  the  portion  dealing  with  the 
twelve  disciples  whom  Paul  encountered  at  Ephesus  (Acts 
19:1-7).  Their  case,  at  a  casual  glance,  might  seem  to  teach 
that  they  “received  the  Holy  Spirit”  subsequent  to  “saving 
faith.”  But  careful  scrutiny  of  the  facts  involved  shows  that 
this  conclusion  is  superficial  and  fallacious.  The  outstanding 
truth  to  be  kept  in  mind  regarding  this  incident  is 

1.  These  Disciples  Knew  Nothing  of  the  Giving  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  and  the  Ministries  He  Undertakes  for  Every 
Believer  in  This  Age. 

(1)  If  regenerated,  they  were  neither  baptized,  indwelt, 
sealed  nor  filled  with  the  Spirit. 

They  were  disciples  of  John  the  Baptist,  but  not  Chris¬ 
tians.  When  they  “received  the  Holy  Spirit,”  it  was  a  first 
work  of  grace  in  their  hearts,  not  a  second.  Under  Paul’s 
ministry  they  became  New  Testament  believers,  which  was 
not  possible  under  John’s  limited  and  merely  preparatory 
message.  For  this  reason  they  could  not  be  said  to  be  saved, 
any  more  than  the  disciples  before  Pentecost  or  the  Samar¬ 
itans  or  Cornelius  and  his  house  before  the  arrival  of  Peter. 
Their  situation  was  different,  however,  in  that  they  had  not 
“received  the  Holy  Spirit”  not  because  they  belonged  to  a 
race  to  whom  the  Spirit  had  not  yet  been  given  or  the  gospel 

’*Armin  R.  Gesswein,  “Dispensationalism,”  The  Alliance  Weekly,  March- 1; 

1941,  :p.  135. 
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introduced,  as  was  true  of  the  Samaritans  and  the  Gentiles, 
but  solely  because  they  were  ignorant  that  the  Spirit  had 
come  and  that  the  new  dispensation  of  the  Spirit  was  already 
in  progress. 

They  did  not  so  much  as  know  that  the  Holy  Spirit  had 
been  given  (Acts  19:2),  literally  that  “the  Holy  Spirit  was,” 
i.e.,  in  the  sense  of  poured  out  or  given,  as  Christ  employing 
the  same  idiom  had  prophesied  that  He  would  be  (John  7 : 
37-39).  “The  Holy  Spirit  was  not  yet,”  or  “yet  given” 
•  (as  at  Pentecost,  to  perform  His  various  ministries),  “be¬ 
cause  that  Jesus  was  not  yet  glorified.”  In  other  words, 
these  “disciples,”  some  twenty  odd  years  after  the  Holy 
Spirit  had  been  given  at  Pentecost,  were  still  living,  in  so 
far  as  their  knowledge  and  religious  experience  were  con¬ 
cerned,  in  the  pre-Pentecostal  period.  If  John's  disciples 
could  be  said  to  have  been  regenerated,  then  they  were  re¬ 
generated.  But  what  is  certain  is  that  none  of  John’s  dis¬ 
ciples  could  be  said  to  have  been  baptized,  indwelt  or  sealed, 
and  hence  not  saved  with  New  Testament  salvation. 

(2)  Like  their  teacher  Apollos,  they  knew  only  John*8 
baptism, 

Apollos,  though  “mighty  in  the  Scriptures”  (the  Old 
Testament),  “knew  of  no  baptism  but  John’s”  (Acts  18:25, 
We3miouth).  Like  him  (Acts  19:3),  they  consequently  knew 
only  of  the  baptism  with  water  “unto  the  remission  of  sins” 
(Matt.  3:11)  and  nothing  of  the  baptism  with  the  Holy  Spirit, 
save  as  a  prophesied  event  (Acts  19:4)  which,  for  all  they 
apparently  knew,  was  still  future  as  in  the  days  of  John’s 
prediction  of  it.  Indeed,  it  seems  they  were  but  “Jewish 
proselytes,  disciples  of  John,  looking  forward  to  a  coming 
King,  not  Christians  looking  back  to  an  accomplished  re¬ 
demption.”” 

(3)  Paul  preached  the  gospel  to  them. 

He  preached  Jesus  Christ  and  a  finished  redemption  (Acts 
19:4,5).  Paul  proclaimed,  therefore,  the  message  of  grace 
with  the  free  gift  of  the  Holy  Spirit  a  part  thereof.  They 


Reference  Bible,  Note  1,  p.  1175  (note  on  Acts  19:2). 
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were  also  baptized  with  Christian  baptism  upon  believing 
(Acts  19:6). 

(4)  **The  Holy  Spirit  came  on  them** 

The  disciples  of  John  were  immediately  saved  on  believing 
the  Christian  message.  The  Holy  Spirit  in  response  to  their 
faith  in  Jesus  Christ  and  His  finished  redemption,  regen¬ 
erated,  baptized,  indwelt  and  sealed  them,  and  also  mightily 
filled  them.  The  filling  is  emphasized  in  the  expression  em¬ 
ployed,  “came  on  them,”  and  in  the  accompanying  sign  of 
supernatural  languages. 

(6)  There  is  no  basis  for  the  error  of  a  ** second  blessing,** 

Paul's  question  to  them  was  whether  they  had  received 
the  Holy  Spirit  ivhen  they  believed  (Acts  19:2).  The  Au¬ 
thorized  Version  with  its  “Have  ye  received  the  Holy  Ghost 
since  ye  believed?”  is  very  misleading.  “The  two  aorists 
iXdpeTE  and  jtKJTEvoavTEc  point  to  one  definite  occasion.”** 
Dr.  A  T.  Rob<^vtson  b'sts  th^s  T)j>ssage  as  an  example  of  “the 
coincident  aorist  participle  which  follows  the  verb,”*’  one 
expressing  “simultaneous  action.”**  The  translation  of  the 
Revised  Version,  therefore,  is  correct:  “Did  ye  receive  the 
Holy  Spirit  when  ye  believed?”  This  accurate  rendering  re¬ 
moves  any  ground  for  the  erroneous  notion  that  the  Spirit 
was  received  at  some  time  subsequent  to  the  exercise  of 
saving  faith. 

The  important  consideration  with  the  Ephesian  disciples 
was  not  so  much  whether  they  had  believed,  as  this  is  plain : 
but  what  they  had  believed.  The  object  of  faith  is  just  as 
vital  as  faith  itself.  Faith  is  of  no  avail  if  it  is  directed 
toward  the  wrong  object.  The  object  of  their  faith  was 
faulty.  The  message  of  John,  introductory  and  merely 
preparatory,  was  now  antiquated  and  superseded.  Faith  in 
it  could  not  bring  the  free  gift  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  as  the 
blessing  of  the  new  dispensation  and  of  the  glorious  new 

‘'The  Expositor’s  Greek  Testament,  in  he. 

*’if  Grammar  of  the  Greek  New  Testament  in  the  Light  of  Historical  Re¬ 
search,  p.  1113. 

"Ibid.,  pp.  860,  861. 
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message  of  full  salvation  based  upon  a  finished  redemption 
of  a  crucified  and  risen  Savior.  The  moment  they  heard  and 
believed  the  new  message,  they  received  the  blessing  of  that 
message — ^the  gift  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  for  one.  This  is  the 
concluding  pivotal  passage  in  the  study  of  the  baptism  with 
the  Spirit  in  the  Acts. 

To  summarize  briefly,  let  it  be  said  that  what  was  re¬ 
counted  prophetically  in  the  Gospels  by  John  the  Baptist 
and  Jesus  Christ  is  thus  seen  to  be  realized  historically  in 
the  Acts  by  apostles  and  early  Christians.  What  was  real¬ 
ized  historically  in  the  Acts  is,  in  turn,  recorded  doctrinally 
in  the  Epistles.  The  historical  portions,  moreover,  when 
seen  in  their  proper  dispensational  perspective,  are  found 
to  be  in  perfect  accord  with  the  doctrinal  epistles.  Some 
concluding  observations  remain  to  be  made  on  the  latter. 

THE  BAPTISM  WITH  THE  HOLY  SPIRIT  IN  THE  EPISTLES 

Much  concerning  the  baptism  with  the  Spirit  that  properly 
belongs  to  the  Epistles  has,  of  necessity,  been  discussed  in 
previous  sections  and  of  course  need  not  be  repeated.  There 
are  yet  remaining,  however,  some  essential  aspects  of  truth 
presented  in  the  doctrinal  portions  which  have  not  been 
touched  upon  or  given  adequate  treatment.  To  these  at¬ 
tention  must  now  be  directed. 

Six  passages  from  the  Epistles,  which  are  commonly 
taken  by  any  usual  interpretation  as  referring  to  the  baptism 
with  the  Holy  Spirit,  are  Romans  6 :3, 4 ;  Galatians  3 :27 ; 
Ephesians  4:6;  Colossians  2:12;  1  Peter  3:21;  1  Corinthians 
12:13.  Of  these,  the  last  named  is  unquestionably  the  most 
important,  not  only  because  of  its  exhaustiveness  of  treat¬ 
ment  but  also  because  of  its  definiteness  of  reference  to  the 
baptizing  work  of  the  Spirit.  If  some  question  the  other 
passages  named  above  as  having  reference  to  the  baptism 
with  the  Spirit,  yet  no  amount  of  fantastic  exegesis  can  rule 
out  1  Corinthians  12:13  as  dealing  with  this  vital  theme.  It 
is,  beyond  controversy,  the  principal  Scripture  on  the  sub¬ 
ject.  It  is  essential  to  study. 
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I.  THE  DOCTRINE  AS  SET  FORTH  IN  THE  CENTRAL  PASSAGE. 

1.  The  Meaning  of  the  Baptism  with  the  Holy  Spirit, 

(1)  Rejection  of  the  narrow  meaning. 

The  circumscribed  meaning  “to  immerse,”  which  has  been 
forced  by  some  upon  the  word  baptize,  must  be  questioned. 
To  adopt  this  signification  of  the  term  and  to  confine  oneself 
to  this  definition  in  dealing  with  the  baptism  with  the  Spirit, 
is  woefully  to  misunderstand  the  meaning  and  seriously  to 
distort  the  significance  of  the  Spirit’s  operation  in  this  mo¬ 
mentous  ministry. 

(2)  Acceptance  of  the  broader  meaning:  **To  bring  into 
organic  union,  or  under  the  power  of  anything  which  is  ca¬ 
pable  of  effecting  a  change,*’*^ 

That  this  meaning  comes  down  from  ancient  times  is  ex¬ 
haustively  proved  by  Dale,  who  in  answer  to  the  question. 
What  is  classic  baptism?,  replies:  “Whatever  is  capable  of 
thoroughly  changing  the  character,  state,  or  condition  of 
any  object,  is  capable  of  baptizing  that  object;  and  by  such 
change  of  character,  state,  or  condition,  does,  in  fact,  bap¬ 
tize  it.”*“ 

It  is  not  surprising,  then,  to  read  of  baptism  into  re¬ 
pentance  (Matt.  3:11),  baptism  into  the  name  of  the  Father, 
and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Spirit  (Matt.  28:19),  baptism  into 
Moses  (1  Cor.  10:2),  baptism  into  Christ  (Gal.  3:27),  into 
His  death,  into  His  burial  (Rom.  6:3,4),  and  baptism  into 
His  body  (1  Cor.  12:13). 

As  the  children  of  Israel  were  “baptized  into  Moses”  by 
the  cloud  and  by  the  sea  and  thus  separated  from  Egypt, 
and  came  under  the  sway  and  leadership  of  their  deliverer 
and  identified  with  him  in  hope  and  destiny,  so  the  believer 
by  being  “baptized  into  Christ”  by  the  Spirit  is  cut  off  from 
the  world,  identified  with  Him,  comes  under  His  influence 
and  control,  and  is  made  one  in  hope  and  destiny  with  Him. 
The  baptism  with  the  Spirit  thus  brings  one  into  organic 

‘•Lewis  Sperry  Chafer,  Careless  Misstatements  of  Vital  Truth,  p.  8. 

■"jarnes  \V.  Dale,  Classic  Baptism,  p.  364. 
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union  with  the  Body  and  under  the  imputed  merits  and 
power  of  Christ,  the  Head.  As  a  branch  to  a  vine  and  as 
a  member  to  a  body,  so  this  divine  baptism  establishes  an 
identity  and  unity  between  the  believer  and  his  Lord.  This 
is  the  precise  meaning  of  the  many  passages  which  declare 
that  the  believer  is  “in  Christ.” 

This  central  passage  gives  the  Scriptural  revelation  con¬ 
cerning 

2.  The  Agent  of  the  Baptism  with  the  Holy  Spirit. 

(1)  The  Holy  Spirit  is  the  agent. 

Never  is  it  said  that  any  one  is  baptized  into  the  Spirit. 
Such  an  interpretation  is  impossible,  for  the  divine  mode  of 
the  Spirit’s  baptism  revealed  at  Pentecost  was  the  coming 
of  the  Spirit  upon  the  baptized,  and  not  the  baptized  being 
place  or  immersed  in  the  Spirit.”  Moreover,  it  is  explicitly 
stated  that  believers  are  “baptized  into  one  body.”  The  dec¬ 
laration  is  definite  that  the  Spirit  is  the  Baptizer  and  the 
Body  of  Christ  is  that  into  which  He  baptizes.  Hence  it  is 
proper  to  say  “baptism  with  the  Spirit”  or  “baptism  by  the 
Spirit,”  but  not  “baptism  in  the  Spirit.” 

The  Authorized  Version  is  accurate  in  1  Corinthians 
12 :13  when  it  renders  ^vi  jiyevhoti  “by  one  Spirit,”  for  the 
reference  is  patently  that  of  the  very  common  instrumental 
useofiv,  meaning  “with,  by  means  of.”*’  The  rendering  of 
the  Revisers,  “in  one  Spirit,”  while  of  course  permissible 
grammatically  (locative  case),  is  weak  and  stands  unsupported 
by  the  general  testimony  of  Scripture.  Compare  Mark  1:8, 
where  a  parallel  case  of  pneumati  is  indisputably  instru¬ 
mental  case. 

1  Corinthians  12:13  also  sheds  light  on 

3.  The  Purpose  of  the  Baptism  with  the  Holy  Spirit. 

(1)  To  cut  off  the  Christian  from  the  world. 

There  must  be  a  separation  from  something  as  well  as  a 

*‘H.  H.  Hawes,  Baptism  Mode  Studies,  pp.  18-29. 

**Dana  and  Mantey,  A  Manual  Grammar  of  the  Greek  Neva  Testament, 
p.  105. 
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joining  to.  As  Israel  was  separated  from  Egypt  when  “bap¬ 
tized  into  Moses”  (1  Cor.  10:2),  so  the  believer  is  likewise 
separated  from  the  Egypt  of  the  world  by  the  baptism  with 
the  Holy  Spirit  “into  Christ”  (Rom.  6:3,4). 

(2)  To  join  the  believer  to  Christ. 

The  believer  is  not  only  dissevered  from  the  world,  but  also 
united  indissolubly  to  Christ  (Gal.  3:27;  Col.  2:12).  Spirit 
baptism  alone  can  accomplish  this.  This  is  the  meaning  of 
being  “baptized  into  one  body.”  The  body  is  Christ's  own 
mystical  body  of  which  He  is  the  directing  and  animating 
Head  (1  Cor.  12:12-31).  The  union  effected  is  vital  and 
eternal. 

(3)  To  join  all  believers  in  Christ, 

The  union  is  wrought  “by  one  Spirit”  baptizing  into 
“one  body”  (1  Cor.  12:13;  Eph.  4:4).  The  one  body  involves 
closest  union  with  the  Head.  Believers  have  their  mutual 
union  with  one  another  in  their  common  union  “in  Christ.” 
They  are  not  separate  entities  or  groups,  but  “one  body.” 

This  passage  also  reveals 

4.  The  Comprehensiveness  of  the  Baptism  with  the  Holy 
Spirit. 

The  universality  and  all-inclusiveness  of  this  spiritual  bap¬ 
tism,  wrought  for  “all”  God's  people  in  this  age  without  a 
single  exception,  leave  no  room  for  the  popular  error  of 
making  it  a  second  special  experience  enjoyed  by  only  part 
of  God's  people.  The  same  universality,  stressed  so  em¬ 
phatically  in  the  Corinthian  passage,  is  likewise  indicated 
in  the  expressions:  “Ye  all  .  .  .  as  many  of  you”  (Gal.  3: 
26,27);  “We”  (Col.  2:12);  “So  many  of  you”  (Rom.  6:3). 

Lastly,  this  Scripture  discloses 

6.  The  Uniqueness  of  the  Baptism  with  the  Holy  Spirit. 

(1)  It  is  the  only  ministry  of  the  Spirit  confined  to 
this  age. 

Its  uniqueness  is  evident  in  that  it  is  distinctive  of  the 
period  of  the  outcalling  of  the  Church.  When  the  Church 
is  completed  and  the  age  ends,  there  will  no  longer  be  any 
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need  for  the  baptizing  work  of  the  Spirit,  and  it  will  ter¬ 
minate. 

(2)  It  is  the  only  means  of  union  with  Christ. 

Oneness  of  the  believer  with  the  Lord  is  emphatically 
“by  one  Spirit  .  .  .  into  one  body,”  by  the  “one  baptism” 
(Eph.  4:5).  The  agent  of  the  union  is  unique  (“one  Spirit”). 
The  result  of  the  union  is  unique  (“one  body”).  The  oper¬ 
ation  by  which  it  is  accomplished  is  unique  (“one  baptism”). 
No  other  operation  can  accomplish  what  the  baptism  with  the 
Spirit  does.  The  position  is  accordingly  adopted  in  this 
paper  that  this  unique  baptism  of  1  Corinthians  12:13  is 
the  only  baptism  in  view  in  Romans  6 :3,  4 ;  Galatians  3 :27 ; 
Colossians  2 :12 ;  Ephesians  4 :4,  5.*’ 

II.  THE  DOCTRINE  AS  SET  FORTH  IN  1  PETER. 

1.  The  Baptism  with  the  Spirit  Is  in  View  in  1 
Peter  3:21. 

This  difficult  passage  has  suffered  keenly  from  fantastic 
and  erroneous  exegesis.  Failure  to  discern  the  baptism  with 
the  Spirit  as  the  subject  of  the  reference  has  caused  untold 
harm  in  furnishing  impetus  and  encouragement  to  error 
and  false  ritualism.  That  the  baptism  to  which  Peter  makes 
reference  is,  in  reality.  Spirit  baptism  is  proved  by  the  fol¬ 
lowing  observations: 

(1)  Only  the  baptism  with  the  Holy  Spirit  can  save. 

No  mere  external  ritual  can  place  one  “in  Christ.” 

Peter  must,  therefore,  refer  to  the  Spirit’s  baptizing  work, 
when  he  says  “Baptism  doth  also  now  save  us.” 

(2)  Water  baptism  only  saves  figuratively,  not  actually. 

The  qualifying  phrase  used  by  Peter  limits  “the  baptism 

which  saves”  to  the  reality,  not  the  shadow — namely,  “the 
like  figure.”  Baptism  doth  also  now  save.  How?  “In  a 
similar  figure,  a  corresponding  likeness,”  dvrtxvjiov.  Peter 
is  saying  that  water  baptism  is  but  an  external  symbolization 
of  Spirit  baptism,  which  is  itself  the  internal  reality. 


**Cf.  the  argument  earlier,  April-June  Number,  1944,  pp.  244-247. 
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(3)  No  mere  external  rite  can  actttaUy  save. 

Peter  further  demonstrates  that  he  means  Spirit  baptism 
saves,  and  not  water  baptism,  by  his  detailed  negative  qual¬ 
ifying-declaration:  “Not  the  putting  away  of  the  filth  of 
the  flesh.”  Then  a  positive  statement  follows:  “But  the 
answer  of  a  good  conscience  toward  God.” 

(4)  The  baptism  with  the  Spirit  is  inseparably  connected 
with  the  resurrection. 

Peter  gives  a  final  proof  that  Spirit  baptism  saves,  and 
not  water  baptism,  by  his  linking  the  “baptism  which  now 
saves”  immediately  with  the  phrase  “by  the  resurrection  of 
Jesus  Christ.”  The  intervening  words  are  but  a  parenthesis. 

This  declaration  of  Peter’s  emphasizes  the  illuminating 
fact  that  there  was  not,  nor  indeed  could  there  be,  any  bap¬ 
tism  with  the  Spirit  into  Christ’s  body  until  after  Christ’s 
resurrection.  The  death,  burial,  resurrection  and  ascension 
(1  Pet.  3:22)  were  all  necessary  steps  to  the  giving  of  the 
Spirit  at  Pentecost.  Without  the  resurrection  all  collapses. 
This  gives  us  a  living,  life-giving  Lord,  the  Head  of  the  New 
Creation.  The  baptism  with  the  Spirit  puts  us  in  Him,  and 
in  the  New  Creation  in  Him,  and  in  all  that  He  is. 

SUMMARY  AND  CONCLUSIONS 

I.  RESULTS  STATED. 

Having  traced  in  detail  the  doctrine  of  the  baptism  witn 
the  Spirit  as  presented  in  the  Scripture  from  all  the  material 
at  hand,  put  in  orderly  arrangement  the  following  results 
and  conclusions  are  offered: 

(1)  The  baptism  with  the  Holy  Spirit  is  a  theme  of 
paramount  import,  vitally  affecting  the  believer’s  life  and 
walk,  his  standing  and  state,  his  position  and  possessions 
in  Christ. 

(2)  The  baptism  with  the  Spirit  is  one  of  the  most 
abused  and  confused  subjects  in  the  whole  range  of  Biblical 
theology. 

(3)  The  cause  of  the  confusion  is  centered  in  con- 
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founding  this  doctrine  with  regeneration,  with  the  receiving 
of  the  Spirit,  with  the  indwelling,  with  the  sealing,  with  a 
“second  blessing,”  with  the  filling  thereof,  and  with  water 
baptism. 

(4)  The  dire  results  of  the  confusion  are:  divisions, 
misunderstandings,  disunity  in  the  body  of  Christ,  obscura¬ 
tion  of  the  gospel  of  grace,  perversion  of  the  truth  of  the 
believer's  union  with  Christ,  and  sad  hindrances  to  holiness 
of  walk  and  life. 

(6)  Careful  study  of  all  Scriptures  bearing  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  has  disclosed  that  the  baptism  with  the  Holy  Spirit 
is  merely  one  of  the  various  ministries  performed  by  the 
Holy  Spirit  since  He  came  into  the  world,  that  every  be¬ 
liever  the  moment  he  believes  in  Christ  is  regenerated,  bap¬ 
tized,  indwelt,  and  sealed  for  all  eternity  and  has  the  duty 
and  privileges  of  continually  being  filled  for  life  and  service, 
all  by  the  Spirit. 

(6)  No  instance  in  the  Gospels  or  the  Acts,  when  seen 
in  proper  dispensational  perspective,  is  at  variance  with 
this  truth.  That  there  is  no  ground  in  all  the  Word  of 
God  for  the  error  of  the  baptism  with  the  Holy  Spirit 
being  considered  a  “second  experience”  after  regeneration, 
becomes  patent. 

(7)  Water  baptism  is  not  in  view  at  all  in  Romans 
6 :3,  4 ;  Galatians  3 :27 ;  Ephesians  4 :5 ;  Colossians  2 :12 ;  to 
read  it  into  these  passages  is  to  becloud  the  truth  and  to 
increase  the  confusion. 

II.  CAUSES  OF  CONFUSION  ELIMINATED. 

With  these  various  truths  given  their  proper  emphasis, 
the  doctrine  of  the  baptism  with  the  Spirit  is  at  once  lifted 
out  of  the  haze  and  fog  of  error  that  have  so  obscured  it  and, 
in  its  majestic  purity  and  grand  simplicity,  becomes  one  of 
the  most  precious  and  vital  factors  in  Christian  unity.  No 
wonder  the  great  Apostle  cried  out  for  the  “one  baptism” 
as  one  of  the  indispensable  sevenfold  unities  to  be  kept  in 
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realizing  the  “unity  of  the  Spirit  in  the  bond  of  peace” 
(Eph.  4:3-6). 

Who  can  begin  to  imagine  the  mighty  transformation 
that  would  take  place  in  poor,  distraught,  divided  Christen¬ 
dom,  if  suddenly  all  the  confusion  and  obscuration  were  tom 
away  and  the  full  blaze  and  full-orbed  glory  of  the  truth  of 
every  Christian's  oneness  in  Christ  by  the  baptizing  work 
of  the  Spirit  burst  upon  the  consciousness  of  all  God's  people? 
Blessing,  revival,  fellowship  and  power  such  as  the  Church 
has  never  experienced,  perhaps  since  apostolic  days,  would 
be  the  inevitable  result. 

Is  it  to  be  thought  of,  then,  as  amazing  that  this  vital 
doctrine  should  always  have  been  the  special  target  of  the 
most  subtle  Satanic  assaults?  That  this  is  the  case  now 
should  inspire  to  intrepid  boldness  and  uncompromising  fidel¬ 
ity  in  its  proclamation  and  defence,  in  view  of  the  sublime 
glory  of  the  imperishable  truth  it  represents. 

Baltimore,  Maryland. 


President  Lewis  Sperry  Chafer 

The  Revolt  Against  God.  By  Rufus  Washington  Weaver, 

D.D.,  LL.D.  Fleming  H.  Revell  Co.  243  pp.  $2.50. 

Because  of  the  important  positions  he  has  held  in  the  civil, 
educational,  and  religious  life  of  our  country,  and  by  his  own 
educational  background.  Dr.  Weaver  is  abundantly  prepared 
to  discuss  this  great  theme.  With  reference  to  this  volume, 
the  publishers  declare,  “The  result  of  many  years  of  study 
and  research  in  the  concerted  and  continued  attack  by  pagan 
cultures  and  philosophies  on  belief  in  God,  which  seeks  to 
enslave  the  world’s  population  in  a  Fascist  system  which 
makes  the  State  supreme.  A  documented  historical  interpre¬ 
tation  of  the  various  New  Orders  which  erect  man  himself 
into  deity  and  openly  avow  their  purpose  to  eradicate  the  idea 
of  God.  It  demonstrates  beyond  doubt  the  principle  of  con¬ 
tinuity  in  this  evil  and  portentous  phenomenon,  and  shows 
that  we  are  now  witnessing  the  sixth  major  conflict — ^the 
most  dreadful  of  all — ^between  Christianity  and  such  philoso¬ 
phies.  A  necessary  book  for  all  ministers,  laymen,  and  stu¬ 
dents  who  would  inform  themselves  regarding  a  conspicuous 
danger  of  the  hour.” 

In  developing  this  thesis.  Dr.  Weaver  traces  this  attack  as 
it  has  appeared  from  every  angle.  The  following  chapter 
headings  are  revealing,  “The  Religious  Scene  Previous  to  the 
World  War  for  Human  Freedom”;  “The  Blitzkrieg  against 
God”;  “The  Mind  of  Christ”;  “The  Apostolic  Mind”;  “The 
Judaizing  Mind”;  “The  Gentile  Mind”;  “The  Hellenistic 
Mind”;  “The  Theological  Mind”;  “The  Roman  Mind”;  “The 
Sacerdotal  Mind”;  “The  Ecclesiastical  Mind”;  “The  Mystical 
Mind”;  “The  Protestant  Mind”;  “The  Nationalistic  Mind”; 
“The  Emancipating  Mind”;  “The  Denominational  Mind”; 
“The  Scientific  Mind”;  “Modern  Science  and  the  Christian 
God”;  “The  Temptation  and  the  Fall  of  Modern  Nations”; 
“The  Mind  of  Contemporary  Christianity  and  the  Future  of 
the  World.” 

These  chapters  deal  with  their  subjects  from  the  stand¬ 
point  of  a  modern  scholar.  Though  they  do  not  always  con- 
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form  to  the  mold  of  orthodox  doctrine,  they  are  thought-cre¬ 
ating  and  reveal  exceptional  wisdom  respecting  world  condi¬ 
tions.  His  definition  of  a  Christian  confirms  this  criticism  as 
to  doctrine.  In  place  of  Paul's  word,  ‘‘We  are  his  workman¬ 
ship,  created  in  Christ  Jesus  unto  good  works,  which  God  hath 
before  ordained  that  we  should  walk  in  them,”  Dr.  Weaver 
writes,  “A  Christian  is  one  who  by  his  own  personal  choice 
is  engaged  in  the  culture  of  the  consciousness  of  Christ.  The 
goal  of  his  endeavors  is  to  reproduce  the  mind  of  Christ,  so 
that  his  outlook  upon  life  may  be  in  harmony  with  that  of 
Jesus”  (p.  13). 

In  concluding  his  discussion.  Dr.  Weaver  states,  “God  is 
in  the  World  War  for  Human  Freedom,  revealing  in  carnage 
and  destruction  the  disastrous  consequences  that  flow  from 
the  efforts  of  nations  to  destroy  the  belief  in  His  existence 
and  sovereign  power.  God  is  writing  in  contemporary  his¬ 
tory,  so  clearly  that  all  men  may  see,  that  evil,  however 
strongly  intrenched  in  a  godless  culture  and  fortified  by  politi¬ 
cal  power,  is  self-frustrating,  and  is  doomed  to  be  over¬ 
whelmed.  God  is  declaring  that  the  weapons  of  war,  which 
today  are  bringing  destruction  in  the  air,  on  the  earth,  and 
under  the  sea,  are  futile  instruments  in  the  promotion  of 
peace  and  that  the  divine  plan  calls  for  a  World  Fellowship, 
composed  of  men  of  good  will,  who  under  the  leadership  of 
Christ  will  be  able  to  establish  peace  on  earth.  God,  as  medi¬ 
ated  in  Christ  Jesus,  is  the  Saviour  of  civilization  as  well  as 
the  Saviour  of  men.  The  revolt  against  God  will  utterly 
fail”  (p.  236). 

The  Scriptures  relate  the  present  world  system  with  its 
god,  Satan.  The  revolt  against  God  began  in  Satan  in  angelic 
spheres.  To  be  independent  of  God  is  the  philosophy  of  Satan, 
which  philosophy  has  cursed  mankind.  Dr.  Weaver  is  sound¬ 
ing  a  timely  word  of  warning.  This  book,  carefully  and  dis¬ 
cerningly  read,  will  be  invaluable  to  all  thoughtful  minds. 

The  March  op  Truth.  By  Dr.  Stephen  Szabo.  With  pen 

drawings  by  Reynold  H.  Weidenaar.  Eerdmans,  Grand 

Rapids.  296  pp.  $2.50. 

In  what  he  terms  miniatures,  Dr.  Szabo  presents  a  word 
picture  of  twenty  reformers.  With  each  is  a  pen  drawing  of 
the  subject  under  discussion.  As  bearing  on  the  Reformation 
with  ite  foundational  character  as  related  to  Protestant  The¬ 
ology  and  for  the  average  reader,  no  more  effective  volume 
has  been  offered  than  this.  It  should  grace  the  library  of 
every  Christian ;  but  better,  it  should  be  well  instilled  into  the 
mind  and  heart. 
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To  quote  from  the  biographical  note,  **Dr.  Stephen  Szabo 
is  a  minister  of  the  Hungarian  Reformed  Church:  preacher, 
lecturer,  church-diplomat,  author,  polemicist,  and  traveler. . . . 
‘The  March  of  Truth*  is  geography,  church-history,  and  liter¬ 
ature  in  a  combined  and  condensed,  new  and  modern  form; 
written  by  one  who  knows  the  places  from  his  own  personal 
travels,  who  is  a  historian  of  the  truest  and  most  accurate 
type,  and  who  is  a  skilled  writer  of  long  experience.** 

This  volume  has  our  highest  commendation.  It  is  differ¬ 
ent  with  a  difference  that  all  readers  will  prize. 

The  Genius  op  Public  Worship.  By  Charles  H.  Heimsath. 

Scribner*s,  New  York.  204  pp.  $2.50. 

“Dr.  Heimsath  is  an  outstanding  leader  among  Northern 
Baptists.  A  college  teacher  of  English  before  he  became  a 
minister.**  In  the  writing  of  this  timely  volume.  Dr.  Heimsath 
has  entered  a  unique  held  and  provided  a  very  valuable 
treatise  on  the  whole  field  of  public  worship.  The  author,  by 
avoiding  the  discussion  of  private  worship,  has  presented  a 
book  which  all  pastors  should  own  and  read  carefully.  The 
volume  is  not  doctrinal. 

A  brief  quotation  from  this  work  will  serve  to  illustrate 
the  scope  and  style  of  this  book,  “One  of  the  pitfalls  of  non- 
liturgical  worship  is  inherent  in  its  unguided  liberty.  Min¬ 
isters,  churches,  and  denominations  alike  are  forever  tempted 
to  use  their  freedom,  not  for  the  full  expression  of  the  Chris¬ 
tian  gospel,  but  for  the  reiteration  of  their  personal  idiosyn- 
cracies,  their  particular  interests,  or  characteristic  emphases. 
.  .  .  What  has  been  said  of  the  ministers  and  the  churches  is 
true  also  of  the  non-liturgical  denominations,  which  are  apt 
to  be  characterized  by  their  specialty  rather  than  by  their 
catholicity.  We  Baptists  are  forever  talking  of  ‘soul  liberty,* 
so  much  so  that  we  have  undermined  the  sense  of  the  church 
as  a  spiritual  organism.  The  Congregationalists  have  veered 
so  far  toward  intellectual  ism  that  they  have  lost  the  masses. 
Influenced  by  John  Calvin,  the  Presbjrterians  have  produced 
theologians  who  have  aspired  to  be  learned  but  feared  to  be 
popular.  The  Methodists  have  come  nearest  to  general  ac¬ 
ceptance  by  all  kinds  and  conditions  of  men,  but  they  have  not 
escaped  in  their  practice  the  sound  of  their  own  organiza¬ 
tional  wheels.  Though  the  Episcopal  church  has  been  guided 
into  the  gracious  fullness  of  Christian  truth  by  the  observance 
of  the  Christian  Year,  it  has  developed  the  alarming  skill  of 
denaturizing  all  truth  to  an  Anglican  sameness**  (pp.  150- 
153). 

This  volume  is  commended  to  all  evei^rwhere.  . 
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Professor  John  H.  Bennetch 

The  Witness  of  Matthew  and  Mark  to  Christ.  By  Ned 
Bernard  Stonehouse,  Th.D.  The  Presbjrterian  Guardian, 
Philadelphia,  xvi,  269  pp.  $2.50. 

The  successor  to  J.  Gresham  Machen,  Professor  of  New 
Testament  in  Westminster  Seminary,  has  formulated  an  apol¬ 
ogetic  for  the  first  two  Gospels  here.  Similar  treatment  of 
the  last  two  will  be  forthcoming  at  a  later  time,  it  is  hoped,  so 
as  to  answer  fully  the  destructive  criticism  abroad.  Many 
important  questions  of  interpretation  could  not  be  discussed 
by  the  author  in  his  present  work,  any  more  than  the  origin 
of  the  four  Gospels  and  their  literary  relationship.  Attention, 
then,  is  directed  to  eight  problems  in  the  main:  the  Marcan 
preface  (1:1-13),  framework  or  outline  of  Gospel  materials. 
Messianic  interest,  and  conclusion  (chap.  16),  and  Matthew’s 
early  chapters,  testimony  to  the  resurrection,  interest  in  the 
Old  Testament  and  eschatology.  A  year  of  research  has  gone 
into  the  writing  of  this  extensive  study,  with  all  classroom 
responsibility  laid  aside.  And  “the  goal  of  our  investigation 
in  the  study  of  Mark,  as  of  Matthew,  is  this.  What  does  the 
evangelist  think  of  Jesus  Christ?  What  does  he  aim  to  have 
his  readers  think  about  him?  Since  however  what  he  says 
about  Christ  is  in  the  form,  not  of  a  systematic  summary  of 
belief,  but  of  a  narration  of  the  life,  death  and  resurrection 
of  a  person  who  appeared  long  ago  in  Palestine,  we  shall  be 
required  to  approach  the  final  question  of  the  witness  to 
Christ  by  way  of  an  examination  of  the  delineation  of  his 
historical  career”  (p.  4).  Thus  does  the  writer  set  out  to 
work. 

The  conclusions  drawn  are  scholarly,  the  argument  well- 
documented,  the  theology  conservative  even  if  not  premillen- 
nial,  the  style  lucid,  the  footnotes  containing  most  of  everything 
technical.  Indices  add  to  the  volume  further.  Dr.  Stone- 
house’s  volume,  consequently,  is  recommended  and  hailed  as 
one  more  in  the  succession  of  apologies  for  the  Faith  which 
will  profit  and  strengthen. 

Form-Criticism  of  the  Synoptic  Healing  Narratives.  By 
Laurence  J.  McGinley,  S.J.  Woodstock  College  Press, 
Woodstock,  Maryland,  viii,  165  pp.  $2.50. 

Biblical  scholarship  within  the  Roman  fold  has  made  a 
name  for  itself  in  recent  years,  and  particularly  because  of 
faithful  adherence  to  the  conservative  position.  It  occasions 
no  surprise,  therefore,  when  a  Catholic  writer  is  the  first  to 
frame  a  strong  reply  to  Formgeschichte  or  Form-Criticism,  the 
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latest  vagary  of  New  Testament  students.  A  paragraph  from 
the  author’s  Foreword  will  tell  briefly  how  much  is  covered  by 
this  investigation:  'That  accidental  differences  of  opinion 
among  form-critics  may  not  obscure  the  fundamental  prin¬ 
ciples  of  the  method,  only  the  theories  of  the  two  admitted 
l^ders  of  the  movement— Dibelius  and  Bultmann — are  con¬ 
sidered  in  detail.  The  investigation  is  also  restricted  to  the 
first  three  Gospels,  because  from  the  start  they  have  been  the 
principal  field  of  form-critical  labors.  A  definite  portion  of 
the  synoptic  material  must  be  selected,  however,  if  a  detailed 
and  concrete  study  is  to  be  possible.  Because  of  their  special 
suitability  for  form -analysis,  in  the  opinion  of  the  critics,  and 
because  of  their  intrinsic  importance  for  the  Catholic  apolo¬ 
gist  and  exegete,  choice  has  been  made  of  the  miracles  of 
healing.  Accordingly,  after  an  introductory  chapter  on  the 
general  principles  of  form-criticism,  two  chapters  are  devoted 
to  considering  the  application  of  the  method  to  the  narrative 
portions  of  the  Gospels,  and  particularly  the  healing  stories. 
The  most  important  argument  of  form-criticism,  in  general 
and  in  relation  to  narratives  of  healing,  is  then  considered 
in  detail:  the  argument  from  analogy.  For  this  purpose  a 
form^nalysis  of  all  references  to  healing  in  the  synoptic  Gos¬ 
pels  is  followed  by  a  similar  analysis  of  the  general  rabbinic 
and  Hellenic  healing  tradition,  the  results  being  summarized 
in  a  schematic  outline  in  the  concluding  chapter.”  An  ex¬ 
tended  bibliography  and  Scripture  index  round  out  the  work. 

McGinley  offers  for  a  succinct  definition  of  Form-Criti¬ 
cism  the  statement — “the  study  of  the  preliterary  transmis¬ 
sion  of  the  Gospel  material  by  analysis  and  classification  of 
forms;  and  the  interpretation  of  these  forms  in  the  light  of 
the  primitive  Christian  life.”  On  the  same  page  with  this 
explanation  of  the  form-categories  as  a  new  approach  to 
Gospel  study,  five  basic  principles  are  tabulated  as  just  what 
lies  inherent  in  it  all:  “The  synoptic  Gospels  are  popular, 
sub-literary  compositions;  they  depict  the  faith  of  the  primi¬ 
tive  Christians  who  created  them,  not  the  historical  Jesus; 
they  are  artificial  collections  of  isolated  units  of  tradition; 
these  units  originally  had  a  definite  literary  form  which  can 
still  be  detected;  this  form  was  created  by  a  definite  social 
situation”  (p.  4).  If  such  be  the  foundation  for  the  critical 
theory,  what  can  be  expected  of  the  building?  It  is  quite 
charitable  of  the  writer,  accordingly,  to  close  his  laborious 
research  with  this  conclusion:  “We  may  sum  up  the  general 
impression  received  from  study  of  the^  new  method  by  saying 
that  if,  at  best,  much  of  what  is  true  in  form-criticism  is  not 
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new  and  much  of  what  is  new  is  not  true,  still,  at  the  worst, 
there  is  wheat  in  the  chaff  for  the  winnowing.  To  the  writer 
it  seems  that  the  good  points  of  the  method  will  find  a  perma¬ 
nent  though  subordinate  place  in  future  scriptural  studies; 
but  that  the  theory  as  a  whole,  in  the  extreme  form  proposed 
by  Bultmann  and  Dibelius,  is  moribund.  As  the  flowering 
of  a  century  and  a  half  of  German  rationalist  criticism,  it  may 
perhaps  be  hoped  that  the  blossom,  being  inbred,  will  be  sterile, 
and  that  in  the  new  Germany  the  line  will  be  more  clearly 
drawn  between  the  exegesis  which  is  truly  Christian,  and  that 
which  is  fundamentally  pagan.’* 

Names  of  God  in  the  Old  Testament.  By  Nathan  J.  Stone. 

Moody  Press,  Chicago.  160  pp.  $1.00. 

This  book  gives  permanent  form  to  a  course  offered  by  the 
Radio  School  of  the  Bible  recently.  The  professor  of  Hebrew 
in  Moody  Bible  Institute  composed  the  twelve  lectures  mak¬ 
ing  up  the  WMBI  course.  Not  so  much  has  been  written  on 
the  revelation  of  God  found  in  His  names,  to  be  sure,  impres¬ 
sive  subject  though  it  is.  In  view  of  this  as  well  as  the  popular 
demand  for  publishing  of  the  broadcast,  a  new  work  on  the 
Old  Testament  designations  for  God  should  arrest  manifold 
interest.  Besides,  the  devotional  spirit  rather  than  the  tech¬ 
nical  is  uppermost  throughout  the  present  volume,  so  much 
so  that  no  one  will  be  deterred  from  enjoying  its  testimony 
whether  he  be  a  student  or  no.  All  Hebrew  words  are  trans¬ 
literated  into  English,  too.  Twelve  titles  of  God  have  chapters 
devoted  to  them,  including  the  three  primary  names  for  Deity, 
one  of  the  compounds  with  El  and  eight  with  Jehovah.  If  still 
more  information  on  the  divine  titles  is  desired,  a  study  quoted 
several  times  by  the  author  might  be  consulted — ^R.  B.  Girdle- 
stone’s  Synonyms  of  the  Old  Testament,  2nd  edition  (London ; 
James  Nisbet,  1897).  Incidentally,  the  statistics  of  the  writer 
do  not  always  harmonize  with  those  of  Girdlestone,  any  more 
than  with  those  of  Robert  Dick  Wilson  in  his  Princeton  Theo^ 
logical  Review  article,  “The  Names  of  God  in  the  Old  Testa¬ 
ment”  (18:460-92,  July,  1920). 

Librarian  Arnold  D.  Ehlert 

The  Scholar  and  the  Future  op  the  Research  Library. 

A  Problem  and  Its  Solution.  By  Fremont  Rider.  Had- 

ham  Press,  New  York  City.  236  pp.  $4.00. 

This  is  a  book  for  librarians  and  scholars.  Libraries  have 
been  found  to  double  in  size  quite  regularly  evepr  sixt^n 
years.  Anyone  can  see  that  in  the  case  of  a  large  library  like 
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Yale  or  the  Library  of  Congress,  whose  holdings  are  now  in 
the  millions,  a  doubling  every  sixteen  years  for  the  next  hun* 
dred  years  would  create  a  situation  that  would  be  rather  un¬ 
wieldy,  to  say  the  least.  Yale’s  card  catalog  alone  would 
occupy  eight  acres  of  floor  space  and  its  approximately  200,- 
000,000  volumes  would  occupy  6,000  miles  of  shelf  room.  Ob¬ 
viously  something  must  be  done.  It  is  impractical  to  reduce 
the  number  of  books,  either  old  or  new ;  in  fact  all  indications 
point  to  an  increased  need  and  use  of  books  after  the  war.  It 
is  a  matter  of  record  that  educational  institutions  grow  when 
their  libraries  are  maintaining  this  rate  of  increase,  and  tend 
to  lag  in  proportion  as  their  libraries  fall  short  of  the  rate. 

The  solution  that  our  author  outlines  to  meet  this  grave 
situation  is  to  be  found  in  the  field  of  microfilm.  This  tech¬ 
nique  is  now  in  use  to  a  considerable  extent,  so  that  anyone 
can  obtain  almost  any  printed  work  on  file  in  the  United  States 
on  strip  film  for  use  in  reading  machines.  But  this  has  its 
inconveniences.  One  cannot  open  the  recorded  book  in  the 
middle,  but  must  wind  the  film  to  the  desired  place.  The  new 
process  would  use  a  refined  and  perfected  process  of  micro¬ 
filming  to  be  reproduced  on  regular  library  cards  (approxi¬ 
mately  3x6  inches),  specially  prepared  for  the  purpose.  Over 
a  hundred  pages  have  been  successfully  filmed  on  such  a  card, 
and  up  to  260  pages  are  not  beyond  the  possibility  of  achieve¬ 
ment  in  the  near  future.  The  front  of  the  card  would  contain 
the  regular  library  data,  only  this  would  be  streamlined,  as 
no  call  numbers  would  be  needed,  for  instance,  since  there  is 
no  book  to  look  up !  Second  and  third  cards  would  be  used  if 
the  book  contained  more  than  250  pages.  Imagine  a  750-page 
book  that  would  come  to  you,  or  your  library,  on  two  cards  in 
an  envelope  for — shall  we  say — 25<^  or  less,  which  would  be 
dropped  into  a  card  drawer  and  that  is  the  end  of  it,  until  you 
wanted  to  read  it,  whereupon  you  would  lift  it  out  and  insert 
it  in  a  reading  machine  and  turn  a  dial  or  two  to  get  the  page 
you  wanted  in  the  right  location.  One  librarian  could  handle 
a  library  of  many  thousands  of  volumes.  The  private  individual 
could  throw  an  entire  library  of  10,000  volumes  into  a  suitcase 
on  moving  day!  Probably  textbooks  and  reference  works, 
such  as  dictionaries  and  encyclopaedias  would  not  be  put  out 
in  this  manner,  at  least  for  a  while,  and  there  would  be  prob¬ 
lems  involved,  such  as  the  necessity  of  having  the  reading 
machine  handy,  but  the  idea  throws  out  a  challenge  that  will 
likely  result  in  the  first  great  revolution  in  library  procedure 
in  nearly  2,000  years,  at  least  in  the  field  of  technical  and 
research  materials  that  are  not  intended  for  popular  or  con- 
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stant  use.  The  author  is  librarian  of  the  Wesleyan  University 
Library,  and  has  provided  many  hints  that  would  be  of  inter¬ 
est  only  to  librarians. 
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